COMMERCE. 


25 CENTS 


especially so 
with the modern 


The experienced basket ball coach keeps up the exciting ana swt action 
of this national sport with frequent player substitutions. 


After a short period of playing a player is withdrawn from the game and 
returns to the bench. The men on the bench then relax and rest their tired 
bodies and frayed nerves from the continuous running action, quick pass- 
ing and “shooting for the basket.” 


These frequent substitutions give the players the opportunity to rest up. 
It is these moments of “RELAXATION” that enables the players to regain 
their strength and continue the game to the final whistle at top efficiency. 


The same is true of the Production Drive. This short center flat leather belt 
drive with a pivoted motor base gives INSTANTANEOUS compensation in 
belt tension for changes in the load. The leather belt “leans” into the heavy 
loads with greater tension but when the load is normal, the belt “relaxes” 
and carries the load with ease, ready for the next peak load. 


Leather belts can “relax” because of the natural self-adjusting resiliency 
of leather not found in any substitute material — resulting in full-friction 
pulley grip, shock absorbing ability, operating stamina and LONGER LIFE. 


THE MANY ADVANTAGES OF THIS LATEST TYPE DRIVE 
TEAMED UP WITH CHICAGO BELTING BEFORE 
DECIDING ON ANY TYPE DRIVE! 


Phone Monroe 6-5050 and Talk It Over With One of Our Sal: 
Engineers 


"MAY, 1949 


i 
: 


Cross a bridge and make a wish 


—this wish: 


Weg TIME you save ten or twenty 
or fifty miles of driving by taking 
the short way over a bridge — give a 
thought to the days when the bridge 
wasn’t there, when people had to take 
the long way around. 

Right then would be a good time to 
make your wish... a wish that America 
will always have « engineers able to plan 
and build these amazing structures, and 
public officials with imagination to fore- 
see the public need. 

And right then, too, would be a good 
time to be glad that America produces 
more steel than any other country in 
the world. 

Brains and steel. These are two vital 


WNT EED= STATES 


Listen fo.. 


SHEED 


ITED 2 Hale 9 STEEL 


ingredients for building a better Amer- 
ica. If you could visit all parts of the 
nation today, you'd see steel being used 
to build literally hundreds of bridges. 
Many of them are projects that have 
been waiting since before the war. 

But the call for steel goes up from 
dozens of other quarters, too. Nothing 
else can take its place. Steel for housing 

for sewage disposal plants . . . for 
automobiles . . . for roads .. . for badly 
needed railroad equipment. Never be- 
fore has there been such constructive 
need for steel. 

United States Steel plants are work- 
ing at top capacity to do their full part 
in meeting this unprecedented demand. 


CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARIES 


The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. American Broadcasting Co. co 


And the 900 million dollar United States 
Steel improvement program currently 
going forward is adding still more steel- 
making capacity to serve the nation. 


Scientists in United States Steel re- 
search laboratories continue their work 
of creating better, stronger steels—so as 
to make every tongive the utmost service. 

Helping to build a better America is 
the number-one job of United States 


Steel. 


This label is your guide to quality Steel. 


coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


SPEED 
TURNOVER 


ee 


... get products out of slow- 
moving, unprofitable “pipe- 
lines.” Speed sales, increase 
profits 


by using 
UNITED 
AIR 
FREIGHT! 


United offers an unequalled 
domestic route and extensive 
interline connections, enabling 
you to ship from nearly any- 
where to major marketing areas 
all over the world. 


United’s 4-Engine, 9-ton- 
capacity Cargoliners speed 
your shipments coast to coast 
overnight; serve the cities you 
sell in with fast, frequent sched- 
ules. United passenger planes 
carry freight, too. 


United World Air Cargo 
makes shipping overseas fast, 
easy and inexpensive. 


STAT ACS TL Geseeet 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


March, February 
1949 1949 
Building permits ——-—-—-——-______----— 625 Bis ae 
Cost tae Se ee ee x $10,030,900 $8,067, 
i racts awé buildi jects 
sua nan etenatuay € oo ES eiae 1,090 458 
CoSEe en No Se aoe ns 3 1 $20,604 DOOMED a takes 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
4,059 
Reale estate» (ransiers ee ee 4,920 ; 
Consideration $5,118,999 $3,830,550 
Retailers’ Occupation Tax collection 
‘Cook, Co. pees 5h Seer Daas: $7,165,046 $7,245,498 
Department store sales index... 199.71 183.4 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39—=100) 
Bank='clearings 3 $ 3,164,113,193 $ 2,738,281,112 


Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District - 
Chicago only. eS 


Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 


1—Preliminary figures. 


JUNE, 1949, TAX CALENDAR 


$17,158,195,000 $13,386,293,000 
$9,278,165,000 $6,779,890,000 


Number ofs shares! ees ee 550,000 558,000 

Market value of shares traded $13,751,713 $12,965,140 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area _ 1,401,876 1,301,263 
Air express shipments, Chicago area______ 38,347 41,780 
LG. es Merch an GisGiCarsssa ee 26,569 22,371 
Originating local telephone messages. 179,015,396 161,868,519 
‘Electric power production, kwh. 1,072,083,000 995,011,000 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: 

Surfaces Division se 66,228,223 60,160,304 

Rapid Transit Division 14,881,336 13,530,445 
Postal receipts en eee ee eed Se $10,249,766 $8,489,734 
Air passengers: 

ATrivals seer ee ee 2 Ro SE a ee 103,665 76,986 

Departures \-.2>> 106,002 81,650 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) _ 174.5 172.9 
Livestock slaughtered under 

Sederal Sinspection> sas ets eee es 511,378 485,817 
Families on relief rolls: 

Cookyy County(< 32 Saree he eee 23,419 21,533 

Others Ilhnois)\countiésya ee 19,807 18,965 


5,649 
$8,834,541 


$7,171,534: 
221, 


$ 3,253,373,877 7 


$16,934,656,000 | 
$9,325,877,000 | 


566,000 | 
$15,827,891 | 


1,914,469 | 
61,026 
30,755 

181,237,508 
1,015,564,000 


75,189,841 
16,658,815 


$9,003,532 
78,556 
78,010 
169.0 


418,118 


18,702 
16,895 


Date Due Returnable to 
15 Employers who withheld more than $100 during Authorized 
previous month pay amount withheld to Depositary 


F 15 Payment of one-quarter of 1949 estimated tax found Collector of 
United’s low rates allow you due March 15 by individuals. (Those required to file Internal Revenue 
to sell more, save more, with declaration for first time, or making revised declara- 
United Air Freight. Call your ation, pay one-third of the balance of 1949 estimated 
United office or write: sax) 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and pay- Director of Revenue 


ment for month of May 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Cargo Sales Division, 5959 S. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


15 Second quarterly installment of 1948 Federal Income Collector of 
Tax by Corporations and Fiduciaries Internal Revenue 


15 Payment of Federal 


source 


Income Tax withheld at Collector of 


Internal Revenue 


30 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of 
May, 1949 Internal Revenue 
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ave Die Meroe on es 


There has been a scattering of 
newspaper reports lately telling of 
laboratory workers who suffered 
ill-effects from atomic radiation. 
How serious is the problem of 
atomic radiation? Not as serious 
as many current rumors would 
have one believe, but, — reports 
Georg Mann (p. 13), sufficiently 
serious to warrant the attention of 
many of our leading physicists and 
physicians. 

ee 

When a department store adver- 
tises bathing suits on sale tomor- 
row, its best-laid plans are likely 
to go awry if the day dawns rainy 
and cold. So now, some depart- 
ment stores are turning to special- 
ized weather forecasters to help 
them plan sales in advance 
on days when the weather will help 
move merchandise. This is only 
one phase of the specialized weather 
forecaster’s job; he is also helping 
factory managers plan production 
and construction engineers plan 
next week’s work, as Joe Egelhof 
reports on page 16. 


SS 
The average businessman — is 


likely to hear a great deal about 
“Point Four” in the months ahead. 
The expression refers to Mr. Trw- 
man’s proposal -that the United 
States undertake a “bold” new pro- 
gram to help develop backward 
areas of the globe. The President 
wants to encourage American cap- 
ital investment abroad, but first he 
wants to export a great deal of 
American know-how in order that 
foreign nations will use the capital 
to their own advantage and to the 
advantage of potential American 
investors. [he issue is a controver- 
sial one, likely to produce many 
an argument in and out of govern- 
ment. Joseph Raymond reports the 
highlights—p. 15. 


If you still think of glue as the 
by-product of OI Dobbin’s hoofs, 
you have a surprise coming. Syn- 
thetic adhesives are booming into 
tremendous industrial importance. 
They hold metals, glass and a num- 
ber of other hard-to-stick items to- 
gether firmer and longer. ‘They 
are also paving the way for a host 
of new products as John McWethy, 
Chicago bureau manager of the 
WALL STREET JOURNAL, reports on 
page 18. 
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j i ile Exchange. 
One of a series of advertisements showing the benefits of futures trading on the Chicago Mercantile gz 


E LAW 


| that’s never changed 
\\) "||| in a free country 


The Inquiring Reporter 


asks both pertinent and impertinent 
questions at the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange, and gets a free course in 
“supply and demand.” 


ik things that influence how many eggs and how much butter will be 
a produced, and how much the public will consume. 

“First, there’s the weather, because that affects the price and avail- 
ability of feed. There is news of current production, and of foods in 
storage. Countless things can affect the total supply. Then there are 
influences on demand, like wage levels, the calling and ending of 
strikes, the siphoning off of supplies to send to Europe, and the 
prices of other foods.” 

“Sure, | see all that,” | said. ‘“‘But who decides what to do?” 


“The people who own these products, and the people who want 


“What's all this talk about Commodity Exchanges being responsible them to use in manufacturing or to sell. A man who owns a carload 
for the prices of foods?” I asked a serious-faced broker. ““Anything of eggs in storage wants to get all he can for them. A man who needs 
to it?’ them is willing to pay up to a certain price .. . being governed by 


whether he thinks he can make a profit through buying them. 


“Si yn, son,” h id. “‘Let’s see what you’ve got on your mind. hears ; ; 

reer a that Soniwant i know?" Y vik : Right here, on the floor of this Exchange, is where supply and 

“Well, I'm tryi t en ae tio thisnfood i eetionit demand get together from all over the country. These brokers execute 

; Me sian AI pee Sorsseael i Glvayevconelaaies eel the ficient Cacrtor peat Every day tee ey a sell contracts 
prices. First they are too high and the public hollers. A few years ore recy) Zohan. ithe aa Wak Le Meus Ae ae ee 

These fellows are trading — they’re not setting prices. The men 


back, they were too low, and the farmer cried. Do you fellows set babe . 
: the prices on butter, eggs, onions and who own commodities want to shove prices up—the men who need 


apples over here?” commodities are trying to force. prices down. Depending on the news 
“We don’t have any more to do with of supply and demand, the prices swing back and forth.” 


it than whether it will rain tonight or ny ig . 
not.” Qa 

“That so? A lot of people seem to 
think you do. Then who does decide 
how much eggs will be worth next 
October, or butter mext November?” 

“Nobody. Everybody!” “he replied. ‘Ever 
hear of the law of supply and demand? 


The law that’s never changed in a free PRODUCTION fe 7 DEMAND 
country? It’s the law of supply and de- ; sade a in 
ate that makes prices go up and “Dog gone! | begin ste, this now. When supplies get short and 
wee ‘i : Prices go up, farmers begin to produce more because they can 
Sounds like an evasive answer to make money at it. Then that extra supply brings prices down, and 
me,” I said. “Who interprets that law? h . . H . 
AY F < that slows production. So production controls prices, and prices 
I'll show you. Come with me,” and walked me onto the floor of control production.” 


the Exchange. There were brokers all over the place — it was busy as “Now you've got it! And that’s true of every kind of Enlaces 


a bee-hive. He took me over to a news ticker. Pre 
ame 5 sear t as Fs goods as well as commodities. It’s our American way of doing things 
ere’s where the news comes in,” he said. “These brokers and — our national incentive system.” : 


their customers analyze every turn of events. There are a thousand The Inquiring Reporter 


FREE-send for our new booklet, “Why We Have Butter, Eggs and Other Com- 
modities When America Needs Them,” which explains how the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange functions and renders a service to the nation. C] Check if wanted. 


For specific information on trading in com- 


modities, such as contracts and specifications, ° 
please check those you are interested in. Apples Butter Eggs Onions 


CM5 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 North Franklin Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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™ Needed—Union Statesmanship 


HE SEASON for the opening of wage negotiations 

in the big, pattern-setting industries, including 
automobiles, steel, coal and electrical equipment, has 
arrived just when a broad economic readjustment is 
in progress. Prices are declining, unemployment has 
increased, and there has been a shortening of the 
work week in many factories. The cost of living has 
been, and still is, declining. This decline deprives 
labor negotiators of their strongest single argument 
for a boost in wages, the argument that was so effec- 
tive in the first three rounds. 

With these conditions prevailing, the union leaders 
have an opportunity to display real economic states- 
manship. They can help keep the present readjust- 
ment within safe bounds by not attempting. to force 
an increase in costs at the very time consumers are 


forcing a reduction in prices. Or, if they choose to 
push wage costs higher by drastic increases in rates or 


so-called fringe benefits, they can impede the present 


readjustment and perhaps turn it into an economic 


rout. 

Advance indications are that the unions’ demands 
will be big in keeping with their traditional bargain- 
ing strategy of beginning negotiations with a lot of 
leeway. What they will settle for, however, may be 
another thing. It is to be hoped that it will be. No 
one, least of all the unions’ wage earning members, 
will be helped by any concessions that boost produc- 
tion costs at the present critical juncture. 


™ As Others See Us 


SIXTEEN man group of British foundrymen 
A who are visiting this country to study industrial 
methods have hit on two factors that they believe 
make for American success. The group’s spokesman 


‘said: 


“People in the United States are so gadget minded 


they won't work long at a job without trying to rig 
‘up a gadget to speed up the job or do part of it for 


them. That applies to your homes as well as your 


factories — your motorized lawn mowers, for example.’ 


The second factor cited was the American worker’s 


“state of mind”, which the British foundrymen des- 


cribed as a “willingness to accept new ideas and 
methods.” 

In Americanese the word gadgets is applied to 
rather insignificant things. But disregarding the ques- 
tion of semantics our English visitors paid us a com- 
pliment of a high order. Let’s hope we remain a 
“gadget minded” and open minded people. The two 
qualities seem to pay big standard of living dividends 
that people from other nations come a long way to 
study. 


Cus 


™ Securities and Education 


De Seren a broad public understanding and 
market for equity securities of American industry 
is a project that far more has been said than done 
about. Meanwhile the market has languished as has 
the business of investment bankers and brokers. 


Recently three securities firms have attacked the 
problem in novel ways. Cooley and Company of 
Hartford took a booth at a local home exposition to 
display its wares. It did just that, displaying securi- 
ties certificates, telling how they were bought and sold 
and explaining the role of the investment broker and 
stock exchanges in providing business with capital. 
Results were some new customers and the discovery 
of a number of sadly uninformed people. Prescott 
and Company of Cleveland devised another new 
technique for a financial house. It arranged with an 
industrial company to tell about its stocks and how 
to buy them in the company’s employe magazine. 
Prescott followed up by mailing a primer on securi- 
ties to the employes’ homes. The third innovation is 
a radio series on the stock market in Italian on a 
New York station by Gruntal and Company. 

More experiments such as these in education and 
promotion by the banking fraternity could have far 
reaching, beneficial results. 


™ Tax Awakening 


IGNS are increasing that taxpayers at the local 

level are beginning to weary of the burden. The 
disturbance in Chicago over the latest real estate tax 
increase is illustrative. It is strange, however, that 
the biggest fuss seems to be made about the smallest 
part of the total tax bill. Out of the $63,000,000,000 
that is expected to be collected in taxes this year, the 
states and local governments of all kinds will together 
collect only about 25 per cent. The 75 per cent take 
goes to Uncle Sam. 


Logic would seem to dictate that the biggest bill 
would be the one to get excited about first. Uncle 
Sam alone is taking between 18 and 19 per cent of the 
national income for his million and one spending pur- 
poses. Evidently the local governments are bearing 
the brunt of the pressure for two reasons: one, proxi- 
mity and, two, the mistaken belief so many people 
hold that Uncle Sam gets most of his money from the 
rich. 

It is encouraging, however, that tax consciousness is 
beginning to develop. In due course, the effects 
of the awakening may be felt in Washington where 
the chips read in billions and where the most good 
undoubtedly could be done in eliminating both sheer 
waste and spending for luxury services. 
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@ You gain many 
advantages.... ONE 
RESPONSIBILITY, 
ONE RELIABLE FIRM 
— to handle moderniza- 
tions, conversions, new construction 
from design through engineering to 
completed construction. We work with 
your engineering firm, general contractors 
—or direct. Write us today. 


KELSO-BURNETT fchtpany 
Senor K: B CHICAGO 6, 
weve. GEIS, unos 


SINCE 1908 


e Eyes Front, Motorists !—Although 
television has been experimentally 
installed in at least one Chicago 
taxicab, Motorola, Inc., which made 
the test installation, is “firmly op- 
posed” to the introduction of TV 
on the average motorist’s dashboard. 
The radio-TV manufacturer reports 
that television installation in pri- 
vate cars is “entirely feasible,” but 
after a safety check-up it is now 
recommending that future sets be 
installed only for rear-seat passen- 
gers. 

e Competitive Truce?—“Big Steel’s” 
warehousing subsidiary, the United 
States Steel Supply Company, will 
henceforth handle a complete line 
of aluminum mill and _ building 
products, according to an announce- 
ment by Leslie B. Worthington, 
president. U.S. steel says the dis- 
tribution of aluminum “is evidence 
of our desire to satisfy more fully 
the metal requirements of our cus- 
tomers.” 


e Retail Sales Boosters — The Wall 
Street Journal notes that depart- 
ment stores have begun dreaming 
up some unique promotional ideas 
to pep up lagging sales. In Cleve- 
land, the May Company gives a 
free pair of gloves to any woman 
customer whose hand fits a “Cin- 
derella” mold, while in Pittsburgh 
a women’s shop plugs “White Satin” 
perfume by blowing perfume-laden 
bubbles onto passersby from a large 
atomizer over the entrance. 


e Boosting Dollar Reserves—Gabon, 
a French African province familiar 
to collectors for its colorful postage 
stamps, will begin sending some 
2,000,000 feet-of lumber a month 
to this country next Fall under an 
agreement made by the United 
States Plywood Corporation. The 
export volume will represent about 
20 per cent of the output of the 
world’s largest hardwood plywood 
mill, now nearing completion at 


Port Gentil on the Ogooue River 
in Gabon Province. 


e Piercing Photographs — X-ray 
pictures may be made through steek 
10 inches thick with a new 10,000,-, 
000-volt mobile betatron which has 
been installed at the White Oak! 
(Md.) Naval Ordnance Laboratory 
by the General Electric Company.) 
The magnet of the new betatrons 
utilizes special alloy steel, built ups 
of sheets four thousands of an inch: 
thick. The entire unit weighs 5,0001 
pounds and is suspended from a: 
crane. 


e Switch to Tea? — The interna- 
tional tea industry, including: 
growers, packers and distributors, 
is about to launch its first big 
United States promotion campaign, 
reports the U. S. Tea Association. 
The campaign, to cost $1,000,000 a 
year at first and later $2,500,000 
annually, will attempt to reverse 
a 75-year trend toward lower tea 
consumption in this country. 


e Aircraft Snap-Back — Aircraft 
manufacturers are rapidly coming 
out of the lean period they exper- 
ienced in the years immediately 
after the war. With defense ex- 
penditures up, industry reports now 
indicate that the order backlogs of 
west coast aircraft plants have risen 
40 per cent in the last twelve 
months. Employment in these 
plants is also up about 14 per cent 
over the first half of 1948. 


e Holiday Increase? — The Asso- 
ciated Industries of Cleveland, 
which keeps tab on expected labor 
demands in that area, reports that 
a number of unions will ask Cleve- 
land employers for additional paid 
holidays during forthcoming ne- 
gotiations. Prominently mentioned 
by union negotiators are five spe- 
cific holidays to be added to the 
six now generally recognized in the 
(Continued on page 49) 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


with the 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


IRON FIREMAN 


INDUSTRIAL 


OIL BURNER 


Now you can use economical heavy oils 
(Nos. 5 and 6) with the Iron Fireman 
Industrial Oil Burner and get a steady, 
even flame, regardless of varying oil tem- 
perature or viscosity. This steady flame 
eliminates erratic heating and starting 
failures, and it stays steady, even at very 
low burning rates. 


New Principle of Oil Control 


Iron Fireman’s exclusive Oil Volumeter employs 
a new principle of oil control which eliminates 
the inefficient combustion and many troubles 
that go with conventional controls. Oil fiow 
control with the Oil Volumeter is positive and 
precise because the oil feed-rate is regulated 
by volume, instead of using complex mechanisms 
(as some burners do) to preheat the oil or change 
the size of the opening through which oil flows. 

The result of the Oil Volumeter’s exact control 
is efficient, non-pulsating combustion, which has 


enabled the Iron Fireman Industrial Oil Burner to make 
an enviable record of fuel and labor savings in many 
installations throughout the nation. 


Write or phone today to find out how the Iron 
Fireman Industrial Oil burner can save fuel 
and labor costs for you. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. 


MOnroe 6-8000 
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DON'T LET 
THIS 
HAPPEN 
TO YOU! 


YEAH WE HAVE “NX 


A LOT OF THEM- 
WE HAVEN'T SOLD 

ONE /N OVER 
3 MONTHS / 


Embarrassing moments like this by 
demanding the intercommunication 
system that gives you complete tele- 
phone privacy... 


The STROMBERG-CARLSON 
Executive System 


For complete details before you buy 
any intercommunication system, fill 
in the coupon or clip to your busi- 
ness letterhead and mail today. There 
is no obligation. 


TRI-PAR 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


128 N. FRANKLIN ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


c= 


Please send me information on the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Executive System. 


Name 
Company 
Address_ 


City. State 
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It’s practically 
impossible — nowa- 
days for anyone to 
grasp the signifi- 
cance of “a billion 
dollars,” let alone the multi-billion 
dollar federal budgets that are dis- 
cussed like pocket change in Wash- 
ington. Well, says the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company, 
there’s one way to comprehend the 
extraordinary amount of money 
that moves in and out of the 
United States Treasury: 

A century ago it took the gov- 
ernment nine days to spend a 
million dollars; today, it sails 
through a mere million every 12 
minutes. Of course, everything is 
speeding up these days, the insur- 
ance company reflects. We have 
learned how to travel about 25 
times as fast as in 1850; but even 
this transportation speed-up dwin- 
dles in significance when it noted 
that the government has learned 
how to spend tax money 1,100 faster 
in the same 100. years. 


How Fast Can 
You Spend A 
Million Dollars? 


« « » » 
Life insurance 
Underwriters has become con- 


Ease Rules 
On Aijr 


siderably less ex- 
pensive for those 
who travel regu- 
larly by commercial airline, either 
as passengers or 
An Institute of 
survey 


Travel 


crew members. 
Life Insurance 
of 100 life companies re- 
veals that 93 companies now. in- 
sure pilots and crews on_ sched- 
uled U. S. airlines and 80 will 
insure Company personnel on non- 
scheduled domestic flights. Only 
SIX Companies either reject such 
applicants outright or exclude the 
air risk; the rest consider each 
insurance application in this cate- 
gory individually, 

The Institute notes that with this 
relaxation of air risk limitations, 
most insurance companies have in- 
creased policy limits for scheduled 
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U. S. airline pilots to $25,000 
two and a half times the 193: 
limit. Also, the customary extr 


premium per $1,000 has droppeg 
from $25 in 1935 to $3 today. T. 
same $25,000 limit is usually ey 
tended also to pilots and crews C4 
non-scheduled domestic lines, bu 
the extra premium per $1000 1 
these cases averages $5. 

Increased air safety has brought 
a liberalization in underwritinp 
policy on airline passengers. O 
the 100 companies surveyed; 93 
now accept such applicants at stand 
ard rates;-83 of these have no spe 
cial limitations and among the re 
maining 12, the most common limi 
itation is an expected 250 hour; 
of flying annually. In 1935, the 
life companies regarded air trave 
with considerably less enthusiasm 
Then, only six companies accepted 
passengers of scheduled U. S. lines 
at standard rates without limita 
tion; ten companies rejected such 
applicants outright or issued poli. 
cies excluding the air risk if flying 
Was extensive. 


a mere 

National Indus 
trial Conterence 
Board statisticians 
who have been ex 
ploring anothei 
group of figures come up with the 
interesting revelation that it took 
only half as many hours of work 
to clothe the average family last 
year as it did in 1914. Despite the 
fact that clothing prices rose somé 
300 per cent during the 34-yea 
period, hourly wage rates increasec 
600 per cent. As a result, the aver 
age workingman needed to labor 
less than five hours a week to pay 
his 1949 clothing bill. 

In 1948, a wage earner coulc 
outfit himself with an overcoat 
gloves, hat, suit, shirt, socks, anc 
shoes by working 61 hours. In 1914 
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Wage Rates Rise 
Twice As Fast As 
Clothing Prices 
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Shown left is the attractive Peter Pan Snack Shop which 
recently opened up at the busy intersection of Western and 
Devon Avenues, Chicago. Here 1800 to 2000 customers are 
served daily. 


TASTY food and courteous, fast service, is the secret formula 
for success in keeping the Peter Pan Snack Shops on 19- 
hour daily schedules. There are four of these attractive restau- 
rants ideally situated in busy Chicago neighborhoods for 
customers who are in a hurry as well as those who have more 
time. 


In the preparation of the choice snacks served, gas is used 
exclusively on modern stainless steel equipment. This is done 
in open kitchens, visible to all diners. Gas has proved to be 
the ideal fuel in this type of restaurant where speed, efficiency 
and economy are important factors. 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 
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Routine items in atomic labs must be checked regularly for possible presence of harmful radioactivity 


Here Are The Facts Behind The Atomic Radiation Worries 


MAY, 1949 


By 
GEORG MANN 


TOMIC radiation, like the A- 
bomb itself, has given man- 
kind something new to worry 
about. Like most other human ap- 
prehensions, however, the fear of 
radioactivity has been fostered by 
a few facts and a great deal of 
fancy. 

In Fort Worth, the relatives of 
an office worker who died recently 
charge that he was killed by ex- 
posure to radioactive materials while 
working at the Oak Ridge atom 
plant some time ago. In Chicago, 
a doctor living near Stagg Field’s 
first atomic pile believes his 
mother’s death from cancer was 
hastened by lethal radiations. Peri- 
odically, rumors come from Oak 
Ridge of workers collapsing on the 
job and being bedridden for days 
because of radiations. In England, 
a labor union secretary has charged 
that 20 out of 50 workers in one 
atom laboratory have become ster- 
ile. 


Effect On Grandchildren? 


Fears of radiation-caused misfor- 
tunes are not confined to non- 
scientists. Technicians working with 
radioactive tracers at the Beltsville, 
Md., research laboratories of the 
Department of Agriculture are re- 
portediy alarmed over the possible 
effect of atomic radiations on their 
as-yet-unborn great-grandchildren. 

What are the facts? Is atomic 
radiation the lurking killer in 
peacetime that such rumors and 
speculations might lead one to be- 
lieve? 

The answer is a carefully quali- 
fied “No.” While it is true that 
some atomic rays are capable of 
killing and crippling under certain 
exposure conditions, science has al- 
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Atom Worries: There’s More 


To Fear Than The Bomb 
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“Hottest of the hot’’ atom labs at Hanford, 


ready learned a great deal about 
handling radioactive materials so 
as to minimize their maleffect upon 
human beings. The Atomic Energy 
Commission, for example, has set 
aside $16,000,000 to compensate 
workers who receive dangerous 
doses of radiation. Yet, to. date, 
five claims have been paid, and 
only 14 more are pending today. 

Responsible authorities shrug off 
the more fanciful rumors.  Brit- 
ish medical authorities have em- 
phatically denied the union secre- 
tary’s charge, insisting that any 
sterility among atomic workers had 
no connection with their jobs. Last 
year, our own Atomic Energy 
Commission flatly declared that it 
has “no record of any person hav- 
ing received a dangerous dose of 
radiation or having shown any evI- 
dence of radiation injury at Oak 
Ridge.” 


Tough Waste Problem 


Nevertheless, life with the atom 
is nothing to take lightly, quite 
apart from the bomb menace. Last 
January, nearly a hundred experts 
an sanitation, public health, geol- 
ogy and weather forecasting met 
in Washington to discuss the sin- 
gle problem of atomic waste dis- 
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Wash.—wastes are flooded by river water. 


posal. ‘They wanted to head off 
future dangers. 

SOm) tala dinectas contact. swath 
atomic radiations is limited, but 
expansion is coming fast. South- 
west of Chicago, Argonne Labora- 
tory is being built; Brookhaven is 
nearing completion on Long Island, 
also Knolls Laboratory near Sche- 
nectady. Both Argonne and Brook- 
haven are close to population cen- 
ters. Meanwhile, radioisotopes for 
research have been shipped to hun- 
dreds of laboratories, hundreds 
more will yet receive them. 


Many People Affected 

Thus, millions of people living 
near atomic piles and research lab- 
oratories have a direct interest in 
learning to live safely with the 
atom. So do tens of thousands 
of workers, supervisors and exec- 
utives who actually work in 
atomic plants. Not only the lab- 
oratory biologist seeking a cure 
for disease, but the metallurgist 
in the auto plant, trying to im- 
prove piston rings through the use 
of radioisotopes, will be exposed 
to potentially dangerous radiations. 
‘The problem concerns the plumber 
who fixes the laboratory sink, the 
garbage man who collects the 


Above: Pocket meter warns of over-ex- 
posure to radioactivity. Below: ‘’Cooling’’ 
hot, radioactive iodine. 


trash, and — above all — the sani- 
tation experts who now encounter 
pollution problems potentially 
more dangerous than any they've 
faced before. 


Fortunately, preparations are be- 
ing made to tame the atom before 
such contact becomes too wide- 
spread. This was the purpose of 
the Washington meeting, where 
experts were briefed on such prob- 
lems as how much radioactivity a 
human being can safely absorb. 
The experts also learned some 
facts which, if widely known, would 
curb the more exaggerated fears 


about atomic radiation. They were 
told about “formula LD-50”, which 
is vital to atomic safety. The LD 
in the formula stands for lethal 
dose; the 50 means the dose will 
kill 50 per cent of whatever group 
of living things it strikes. An actual 
dose in units called 
roentgens, (usually shortened to 
“r”’), after the German scientist 
who discovered X-rays. 


is measured 


Whats A “Safe Dose’’? 


Human beings have an LD-50 of 
400 r, meaning that half the peo- 
ple exposed to a 400 r dose will 
probably die. Rats, by the way, can 
withstand an LD-50 of between 825 
and 900 r, lending support to the 
remark of a Harvard zoologist that 
rats may inherit an  atom-dey- 
astated world. The minute, one- 
celled animals, called paramecia, 
are even tougher; their LD-50 is 
calculated at 300,000 r. 

Few people realize that in the 
course of their lives they are ex- 
posed to amounts of radioactivity 
which are actually greater than 
those considered safe per day for 
workers at Oak Ridge. There, one- 
tenth of a roentgen is considered 
the maximum daily limit. But near 
sea level, thanks to cosmic rays and 
naturally radioactive substances in 
the world around us, the average 
person is exposed to a 2 r dose dur- 
ing his life. At the altitude of 
Denver, largely because of in- 
creased activity of cosmic rays, the 
average lifetime dose may rise to 
20 r. Furthermore, the human body 
can contain four naturally radio- 
active atoms, Carbon 14, Potassium 
41, radium and uranium, all of 
which give off radiations. 

Human resistance to radiation is 
complicated. In treating skin can- 
cer, a whacking 5000 r dose can be 
applied to a half-inch square on the 
skin with no ill effects. A normal 
chest X-ray produces an exposure 
of 10 r without damage. Eating a 
barium meal or standing in front 
of an-X-ray while a doctor checks 
stomach or intestines exposes one 
to a dose of 40 r. 

But, when an X-ray is taken, doc- 
tors rely upon half a century's ex- 
perience in handling the potentially 
dangerous X-rays. The same is rap- 
idly becoming true in the case of 
radioactivity. Scientists were once 
more casual. Henri Becquerel, the 
French discoverer of radioactivity, 
carried a lump of uranium in his 
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pocket for days, suffering sever 
burns. Madame Curie also sufferee 
from the radiations of radium. — 

As the result of past experience 
atomic workers now are allowed e 
actly .l1 r exposure per day, na 
more. Employes in dangerou: 
areas carry a pocket meter abou 
the size of a fountain pen to shoy 
how much radioactivity — they've 
been exposed to. So far, few cases 
of serious exposure have been dis 
covered. Since doctors figure thaa 
human beings can withstand a ra: 
diation dosage of one r a day, the 
maximum one-tenth r limit pro) 
vides a safety factor of ten to one: 

Just what are these radiations# 
There are a good many kinds inj 
volved in atomic research. All are 
dangerous, some are fatal. Since: 
they can’t be seen, an ordinary 
person is unable to tell when he is: 
being exposed. Some penetrate: 
thick depths of concrete, others can: 
be stopped by a sheet of paper ort 
rubber gloves. Basically, the radio- 
active isotopes, of which there are: 
some 600 to 800, have different: 
patterns of radioactivity. Some give: 
off only one kind of radiations, 
some more than one. The length of| 
time they give off these radiations: 
also varies widely. 


Three Kinds of Rays 


The most important kinds of ra- 
dioactivity are called alpha, beta, 
and gamma rays. Alpha rays—the 
nuclei of helium atoms—are given 
off by plutonium (used in the 
atom bomb), by many of the new 
man-made elements, by radium and 
by atom-smashing operations. They 
are dangerous and are treated much 
like deadly germs. Fortunately, the 
alpha rays cannot penetrate human 
skin and do not travel far. 

Beta rays are given off by many 
man-made radioisotopes used as 
tracers in medical, agricultural and 
industrial research. Beta rays are 
streams of electrons, or negatively- 
cliarged electrical particles, moving 
at high speed. They are fairly weak, 
cannot penetrate rubber gloves, and 
protection against them is also rela- 
tively simple. 

Gamma rays are clearly danger- 
ous and require thick concrete and 
lead shielding. They are one rea-. 
son why scientists have developed 
mechanical arms to handle chemi- 
cals. Gamma rays penetrate deep 
into the body, cause radiation sick- 
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USINESSMEN who try to keep 

pace with a complex world must 

now~ tuck a brand new _ eco- 
nomic phrase into their vocabu- 
laries. The expression — “Point 
Four” — has been cropping up in 
headlines since last January when, 
as the fourth point of his inaug- 
ural address, President’ ‘Truman an- 
nounced a program to encourage 
investment of American capital and 
technical know-how in “under- 
developed areas” of the globe. 


_Undeniably, the goal is a worthy 
one. Said the President, “We must 
embark on a bold new program 
. . . (making) available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our 
store of technical knowledge in 
order to help them realize their 
aspirations for a better life. And, 
in cooperation with other nations, 
we should foster capital invest- 
ment in areas needing develop- 
ment.” 

It is not surprising that reac- 


Projects for Point Four investment would range from hydro-electric power to antiquated agriculture 
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Point Four: A Businesslike Plan 


or World Recovery? 


President Truman——Plus Many Businessmen 


Say ‘Yes’, Others Call It “Sheer Fantasy’ 


RAYMOND 


tions to the President’s Point Four 
proposal have ranged from soar- 
ing acclamation abroad to scolding 
denunciation at home. Some Amer- 
ican businessmen who are familiar 
with the extraordinary risks in- 
volved in foreign investment at 
present believe the proposal bor- 
ders on sheer fantasy. Others who 
have explored the program in 
Washington take a far more op- 
timistic view of its possibilities. 


“Bold” World Plan 


Furthermore, Mr. Truman’s in- 
auguration day proposal is evi- 
dence that the administration dur- 
ing the next four years will ac- 
tively promote a “bold new” world- 
wide development program under- 
written, in part, by private Amer- 
ican capital. The means by which 
it will seek this goal deserves close 
inspection. 

No one need tell the average 
businessman that putting his money 
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into foreign investments is risky, 
especially if it moves into what 
the President calls “underdeveloped 
areas.” 

Investments may be nationalized; 
foreign governments may discrim- 
inate against outside investors, even 
forbidding them to convert profits 
into dollars. 

Caution is by no means confined 
to private investors. Though cre- 
ated expressly to lend money for 
worthy development projects, the 
bank has cleared relatively few 
loans. Among the loans granted, 
Brazil received funds for hydro- 
electric power and telephone proj- 
ects, Chile for electric power and 
agricultural machinery manufactur- 
ing, Mexico for the production and 
distribution of electric power. 


No Global Cure-All 


The U.S. government’s own lend- 
ing agency, the Export-Import 
Bank, has been equally conserva- 
tive. It studied the Haitian 150,000 
acre Artibonite Valley project for 
three years before it authorized a 
$4,000,000 loan to drain and irri- 
gate the valley. 

If the World Bank and Export- 
Import Bank are wary of most for- 
eign loan propositions, why should 
private investors be any less so? 
The answer is clear: American cap- 
ital is scarcely likely to leave home 
if conditions remain the same. 
Therefore, the administration wants 
to change these conditions. Whether 
this can be done, by virtue of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Arctic meteorological studies prevent losses and help business on ‘’Main Street 


Weather Meets Its Master 


Specialized Forecasting Is Helping Industry Whip An Old Foe: Weather Losses 


F Mark Twain were alive today, 

he would have to eat his cele- 

brated words regarding the 
weather. Businessmen in particular 
are now doing more about the 
weather than ever before. True, 
they still can’t produce rain from 
cloudless skies, but in thousands 
of less dramatic ways industry is 
learning to capitalize upon the 
weather: snatching the most profits 
from fair weather and minimizing 
losses from foul weather. 

This ability to cope with the 
weather has been a long time in the 
making. For years, business has 
written off weather losses as more 
or less inevitable. To the calculable 
cost of storm-wrecked buildings and 
heat-destroyed merchandise were 
added intangible losses: factory pro- 
duction plans shattered by days or 
weeks of crippling humidity, sales 
promotion campaigns wiped out by 


By JOE EGELHOF 


drenching rain, to mention only 
a few. 

Today, however, such losses are 
becoming a thing of the past. With 
better instruments and more accur- 
ate meteorological information than 
ever before available, specialized 
forecasters are enabling business 
concerns to adjust plans to foresee- 
able weather conditions — days, 
weeks and even years in advance. 


Production Planning Aid 

With such help a_ construction 
firm, before pouring concrete, finds 
out how cold it will be at ground 
level, where the temperature may 
be 20 degrees below that of the 
“free air” five and a half feet 
higher. A baby chick farm, which 
ships by air freight, is warned 
against. weather-caused delays which 
would kill the chicks by depriving 
them of food and water. A depart- 


ment store uses special forecasts in 
planning advertising and merchan 
dise displays. Meat packers, to de 
termine livestock availability on < 
particular day, receive forecasts on 
country road conditions. 

In hundreds of factories special 
ized weather forecasts are assisting 
in production planning. A cough 
drop plant is advised, on the basi: 
of probable humidity, whether te 
keep expensive air - conditioning 
equipment functioning over week 
ends; humid weather during the 
weekend shutdown can melt the 
lozenges and jam machinery. Leath. 
er producers are provided special 
forecasts to help them retrieve hides 
from outdoor drying racks before 2 
rain, the problem here being that 
moving thousands of hides indoor: 
in face of threatening clouds may 
take hours of unnecessary labor, yet 
a few drops of water is ruinous 
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Since welding is affected by cold 
weather, welding firms use special 
forecasts to plan indoor work when 
the temperature is likely to dip low. 


Business began to benefit from 
meteorology about a century ago, 
when forecasts were made available 
to sailing ships. Agriculture started 
using it in the 1890’s, and the com- 
mercial airlines took private enter- 
prise into the forecasting field in 
the ‘twenties. It was really World 
War II, however, that greatly in- 
ereased the number of practicing 
meteorologists. Military strategy re- 
quired the training of thousands of 
expert weather forecasters and, since 
the war, many of these veterans 
have turned their attention to fore- 
‘casting for industry. 


War Boomed Forecasting 


Actually, there was only one pro- 
fessionally-recognized weather con- 
sulting firm before the war. Today 
there are 13 and chances are more 
will be in operation soon. Each of 
these 13 consulting firms is recog- 
nized by the American Meteoro- 
logical Association and licensed to 
make teletype connections with the 
national weather network which is 
operated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and carries reports 
from the Weather Bureau, the 
Army, the Air Force, Mexican and 
Canadian agencies, and ships at sea. 


Specialized industry weather fore- 
casters do not compete with the 
Weather Bureau. Instead, they use 
the Weather Bureau’s general fore- 
casts to provide an individualized 
service beyond the bu- 
reau’s scope. The bu- 
reau, of course, must 
serve all people and spe- 
cialized forecasting is 
_ obviously impractical. 


Fneacontrast, the  pri- 
vate forecaster studies 
the individual needs of 
the company he serves, 
in order to translate 
weather forecasts into 
production, sales or 
transportation guides. 
In addition to forecast- 
ing, he gives a company 
some idea of the relia- 
bility of each _predic- 
tion. 

The Chicago consult- 
ing firm of Murray and 
Trettel provides this 
typical case history to 


show how specialized forecasting is 
carried out. The problem in one 
plant was to correlate weather pre- 
dictions with anticipated output. 
The factory was long, built North 
and South with the East wall having 
limited ventilation. Forges and 
work benches lined the well-venti- 
lated West wall. Although it was 
known that hot Summer days had 
a definite effect on production, not 
enough was known of the weather 
influence to utilize forecasts as a 
planning guide. 


To get at the problem, records 
of heat, humidity and winds were 
charted against actual output over 
a period of several years. From 
this information, statistical curve 
charts were prepared which are 
now used to translate 24 to 72- 
hour predictions for each of the 
three weather factors into actual 
production and efficiency forecasts. 
While these forecasts contain a rec- 
ognized margin of error, they do 
give the plant manager definite as- 
sistance in future scheduling. 


Weather and Efficiency 

This phase of specialized fore- 
casting has only scratched the sur- 
face of its possible applications. As 
more and more is learned of the 
influence of weather upon worker 
efficiency, it seems entirely possible 
that detailed projections can be 
made, indicating with considerable 
precision the influence, say, of so 
many inches of rainfall upon ab- 
senteeism or so many degrees of 
temperature and humidity upon 


or 
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Murray & Trettel forecasters watch weather charts for clients 
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worker efficiency. Such detailed 
guides would, of course, be inval- 
uable in planning production sched- 
ules, avoiding assembly-line bottle- 
necks, and providing for materials 
availability. 


Predict “Sales” Days 


In the retail sales field, at least 
one large department store uses 
specialized weather forecasts to de- 
termine the ideal sales days for 
each season of the year. Obviously, 
the best day for a sale is one with 
no rain and a maximum amount 
of sunshine. Careful analysis of 
past experience has shown further 
that in Summer the temperature 
should be between 70 and 85, in 
Winter between 30 and 45. On the 
basis of such weather factors, the 
retailer can better determine 
whether he should hire more or 
less extra help for a Saturday and 
whether the day after tomorrow 
will be a good time to advertise a 
straw hat sale. 


Sometimes, however, even the 
best weather forecast is contra- 
dicted by other factors. If a popu- 
lar entertainer is appearing at a 
theater next to the store, many 
customers may be drawn to the 
area despite rain. If the bottom 
drops out of the stock market, no 
amount of sunshine will bring in 
shoppers. Thus, ~ the specialized 
forecasters emphasize that they are 
evaluating weather factors only. 

A varying margin of error is in- 
volved in all weather work. Fore- 
casts may have to be made on the 
basis of indicated action 
of a number of uncer- 
tain meteorological in- 
fluences. In this case, a 
company is warned that 
the forecast has a “low 
confidence” rating. If 
virtually nothing could 
go wrong, a. “high con- 
fidence” tag is attached. 
In between are “normal 
confidence” forecasts. 
Margins of error for a 
particular firm general- 
ly are reduced as rec- 
ords are made and cor- 
rections put into effect. 
It may take two to 20 
years to get a special- 
ized service to a small 
margin of error. 
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Glue Minus Old Dobbin... | 


New Synthetic Adhesives Give Better Brake, Linings, Autos 


isolated on a community’s far- 

thest fringes, is scarcely recog- 
nizable nowadays. When one visits 
a modern glue works, he is likely 
to find an _ anticeptically-pure, 
agreeably-fragrant laboratory turn- 
ing out adhesives which are, them- 
selves, as different from yesterday's 
“stickums” as the plants that make 
them. 

The secret of these new adhesives 
is that they are not made from 
horses’ hoofs and fish bones, but 
from a wide variety of new syn- 
thetics derived from such raw ma- 
terials.as coal, petroleum, air, lime- 
stone and water. The synthetic- 
based adhesives — tougher, more 
versatile, and easier to handle than 
any former glues — are improving 
the quality and durability of scores 
of products. Often, they reduce 
production costs as well. 

Benefits are turning up in one 
industry after another. The brake 
linings on 1949 Chryslers and 


Tiss glue works, once prudently 


Synthetics glue fabric to metal chair seat 


By JOHN A. McWETHY 


Chevrolets, since they utilize a new 
adhesive, will probably last half 
again as long as those on last 
year’s models. Grinding wheels, 
bonded with synthetic adhesives, 
far outlive older varieties, thus sav- 
ing money for hundreds of metal 
working firms. Washable plastic wall- 
papers are reaching the market in 
greater and greater volume, thanks 
to the fact that synthetic adhesives 
can hold them to the wall, where 
no other glue will. The lead in 
many new pencils cannot possibly 
come loose or turn around, be- 
cause synthetic glue cements it 
within the wood shaft. 


Boom In Synthetics 


These are only a few evidences 
of the progress that has recently 
been made in an industry that 
was going strong 3,000 years ago. 
Although history shows that King 
Tut’s furniture was glued together 
back in ancient Egypt, it has only 
been in the last decade or so that 
science has developed adhesives 
which set in a matter of minutes, 
yet hold together, rivet-tight, such 
non-porous surfaces as plastic and 
metal. 

This does not mean that indus- 
try is dropping older, “natural” 


glues made of vegetables and ani- 
mal carcasses. Actually, sales of 
most varieties of adhesives have 
risen since 1939. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the synthetics have spurted 
sensationally. Here are a few indi- 
cations of the upswing: 


New Glues — New Products 


One producer is now turning 
out four times the volume of syn- 
thetic rubber adhesives he did in 
1939. Another company, special- 
izing in synthetic “urea” resins, is 
selling 28 times its pre-war volume. 
The ureas are used extensively for 
making plywood and _ furniture. 
The Plaskon Division of Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company has 
found in a survey that 83 per cent 
of all furniture manufactured in 
this country today contains urea 
glues. Ten years ago, no urea 
adhesives were used for furniture, 

While increased sales of nat- 
ural adhesives largely reflect an 
overall rise in industrial produc- 
tion, today’s big demand for syn- 
thetics indicates that this new fam- 
ily of adhesives is actually sup- 
planting a number of other fasten- 
ing methods. For one thing, the 


synthetics have partially replaced 
the loom in cloth-making. United 


Ceramic tile can be placed three times faster with rubber glue than with mortar 
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nd Furniture 


fallpaper’s new draperies of “un- 
oven” cloth are a good example. 
The “unwoven” fabric is produced 
y passing cotton and rayon fibers 
between two rollers that impreg- 
nate them with a synthetic ad- 
hesive, sticking instead of weaving 
the fibers into cloth. Since the 
adhesive is flexible, the cloth is 
as pliable as woven fabric. 

‘The new drapes look and feel 
like ordinary fabric and come in 
damask and floral patterns. Yet 
they retail for $1.98 a pair, less 
than half the cost of the cheapest 
‘woven fabric draperies. 

Metal working firms have dis- 
covered that grinding wheels will 
cut metal faster if bonded with 
synthetic adhesives. Wheels bonded 
‘with phenolic resin adhesives cut 


at 9,500 surface feet a minute, 
while traditional wheel _ types, 
bonded with silica, have a_ top 


speed of only 5,500 surface feet a 
minute. 


Tile Mortar Replaced 


A new adhesive made chiefly 
from synthetic rubber has cut the 
cost of laying ceramic tile. Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, which produces this ad- 
hesive, claims a worker can put 
three times as many tile in place 
as he can with ordinary mortar. 
Since one pound of glue will seal 
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One harmonica maker cut costs sharply by using plastic frames plus synthetic glue 


as much tile as 50 pounds of mor- 
tar, this also means a significant 
weight saving in high buildings. 
The synthetics speed up furni- 
ture production because they can 
be hardened electronically. Bell 
Machine Company of Oshkosh, 
Wis., makes a device using Ray- 
theon electrical equipment, which 
sets veneer furniture cores in a 
mere 30 seconds, whereas animal 
glue requires three to four hours. 
The machine fires a bolt of high- 
frequency electricity through a syn- 


Clock assemblers bond glass to brass rims with new, quick-drying adhesives 


thetic glue, changing its molecular 
structure and thus hardening it in 
a twinkling. Animal glue, if sim- 
ilarly charged, would melt and 
run out of the joint. 


Better Brake Linings 


B. F. Goodrich Company reports 
that an automobile manufacturer 
has cut production time by using 
electronic hardening equipment to 
glue a plastic knob to the window 
glass on one of its models. The 
bond is reportedly stronger than 
the glass itself. 

Even more interesting in the 
auto field, however, is the use of 
synthetic-bonded brake linings on 
new Chryslers and Chevrolets. In- 
stead of being riveted to the shoe, 
the linings are stuck on with a 
synthetic adhesive. The point is 
that rivets pierce nearly half of 
an ordinary lining; hence, it must 
be replaced before’ the rivets are 
reached. Rivet-less linings, how- 
ever, will last until worn down to 
the shoe. 

A marine engine maker, using 
the same method to attach linings 
to a compressor shoe, has not only 
developed a_ better product, but 
also has increased output from 25 


(Continued on page 26) 
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OME years ago a 
S bright-eyed Har- 


vard undergrad 
walked into his pro- 
fessor’s office to set 
TOV ATINNIdeae that 
was unique even for 
a student of that un- 
orthodox institution. 
He had an idea for a 
new product, the stu- 
dent said, and, after ‘ 
explaining it, sug- 
gested that his pro- 
fessor drop classwork 
and devote full time 
to helping in its de- 
velopment. The pro- 
fessor agreeing, it was 
not long before stu- 
dent Edwin H. Land 
and Professor George 
W. Wheelwright had 
invented Polaroid, 
setting the stage for 
one of the most suc- 
cessful business ven- 
tures of recent years. 

Launched on the proverbial shoe- 
string in 1935, Polaroid Corpora- 
tion, with Dr. Edwin H. Land as 
its president, had mushroomed a 
decade later into an enterprise do- 
ing a $16,000,000 wartime business. 
Significantly, the company was born 
of an invention and, since then, re- 
search has enabled it to overcome 
the disadvantages that harass many 
small enterprises: lack of capital, con- 
sumer resistance to a new product, 
competition from established firms, 
lack of a diversified merchandise 
line and a shortage of experienced 
personnel. 

Even more significant, perhaps, 
is the fact that Polaroid was 
launched without the benefit of 
large-scale research facilities. Land, 


Research On A 
Small Budget 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


himself, has been more than an in- 
ventor, however. While still in his 
teens, he began searching for a way 
to polarize light. For ten years he 
worked at the problem before per- 
fecting Polaroid, a laminate com- 
posed of tiny iodine-quinine crystals 
sandwiched between sheets of clear 
plastic. 


Vital To Small Concern 

Today, Land feels that research 
is more vital than ever to the small 
concern. Recalling the experience 
of his own firm, he declares, “the 
small company of the future will 
be as much a research organization 
as it is a manufacturing company.” 

Polaroid’s president is not alone 
in this point of view. Many leading 


= 
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business observer: 
are convinced thai 
small concerns mus 
take far more advan 
tage of scientific re 
search if they are tc 
survive tomorrow’: 
competition. The ob 
jective is not merel} 
new inventions. A: 
the Standard OF 
Company of Cali 
fornia points out, the 
objectives. of indus 
trial research are: 

1. To cure existing 
troubles in connec 
tion with materials 
processes, products 
and services, and tc 
anticipate and pre 
vent such troubles. 

2. To reduce costs. 

3. To improve 
quality. 

4. To reduce con 
sumers’ operating 
costs. 

5. To develop new uses for ex 
isting products. 

6. ‘To develop substitutes. 

7. To develop new materials and 
processes. 

Sela improve 
techniques. 

9. To utilize by-products. 

10. ‘To contribute to the common 
store of technical knowledge. 

It is no secret that research, for 
the most part, is concentrated in 
large companies. Surveys indicate 
that by far the largest number ol 
research personnel are employed 
by a small fraction of our biggest 
corporations. The point, however, is 
not that big business is monopoliz 
ing research, but that these enter. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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gOUIS JOLIET, the first white 
| man to explore the upper Miss- 
a issippi River, is also’ credited 
ith proposing for the first time 
hat the Great Lakes and the vast 
ississippi River system be linked 
by a man-made waterway. Joliet’s 
official report, submitted almost 
300 years ago to the French gov- 
ernor of Canada, contained this 
farsighted suggestion: 

“It would only be necessary to 
make a canal by cutting through 
half a league of prairie,” he wrote, 
to connect the Great Lakes and 
the entire Mississippi valley. Oddly, 
his idea is still only partially 
achieved. Today, however, a really 
adequate channel between the two 
great waterways of mid-America is 
nearer realization than ever before. 

Contemplated Long Ago 

The means for its accomplish- 
ment lies in what is rather prosaic- 
ally called the “Calumet-Sag Proj- 
ect.” Despite this unexciting title, 
the Cai-S.g plan would accom- 
plish what shippers have contem- 
plated for many generations: it 
would connect tre Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi by way of a modern 
barge canal, making possible eco- 


al-Sag Plan: Bottleneck Breaker 


lew Waterway Development Would Speed Great Lakes-to-Gulf Barge Traffic 


nomical, large-scale commercial traf- 
fic between the two waterways. 

Uae Saetnuies AOL that, the 
lakes and the river system have 
been technically “connected” since 
1848, when the first horse-drawn 
canal boat was hauled into Chi- 
cago over the old, and now aban- 
doned, Hlinois and Michigan Canal. 
Since then, the larger Chicago 
Sanitary and Ship Canal has been 
built over a similar route to link 
the Des Plaines River (a Missis- 
sippi tributary) with Lake Mich- 
igan just north of Chicago’s busy 
Loop. 


course, 


Bridges Delay Traffic 

The Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal, however, is inadequate as 
a commercial waterway. In Chi 
cago, it is arched by a network olf 
bridges that delay water traffic 
and restrict the use of larger river 
vessels. Furthermore, ship-to-barge 
transfer facilities are very limited 
at the canal’s lakeside terminus. 

For some years, therefore, atten- 
tion has centered upon a secondary 
waterway, the Calumet Sag chan- 
nel. ee was built in 1922, not for 
commerce, but for sewage disposal. 
It now benven: hutrerer more by 


BBarge traffic today on narrow, bridge-impeded Sag Channel; plans call for widening 
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necessity than by design, as a heavy 
traffic cut-off. The Cal-Sag chan- 
nel leaves the Chicago Sanitary and 
Ship Canal 34 miles southwest of 
Chicago harbor, swings eastward 
for 16 miles to connect,~via the 
Calumet River system, with Lake 
Michigan near the Ilinois-Indiana 
border. 


“Natural” Water Route 

At present the 60-foot-wide Cal- 
Sag channel is even less adequate 
than the older main route to 
“downtown” Chicago. Nevertheless, 
the canal follows a natural water 
freight route. As a result, barges 
use it despite the handicaps im- 
posed by narrowness and shallow- 
ness. Today, Cal-Sag manages to 
handle about 2,000,000 tons of 
cargo a year. 

Potentially, however, the Cal- 
Sag channel offers several distinct 
advantages. It by-passes the down- 
town Chicago area, moving «instead 
through a concentrated industrial 
area where heavy tonnages of bulk 
cargo are imported, exported and 
stored. 

Of even greater potential im- 
portance, perhaps, is the fact that 
the Cal-Sag channel provides a di- 


the waterway 
Army Corps of Engineers 
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rect water link between the Missis- 
sippi system and Lake Calumet, 
an 1,850-acre inland harbor capa- 
ble of handling the largest lake 
vessels. Lake Calumet is _ poten- 
tially an ideal interchange point 
for the transfer of commodities be- 
tween Great Lakes vessels and 
barges, and also between land and 
water carriers. 


Limited Work In ’30s 


In the last two decades, substan- 
tial progress has been made toward 
the development of Cal-Sag as the 
principal connecting link between 
the Mississippi system and_ the 
Great Lakes. In 1930, Congress 
authorized the Army Chief of Engi- 
neers to determine whether such 
a development would be practical. 
After exhaustive studies, the Army 
answered in the affirmative. As a 
result, a limited amount of devel- 
opmental work on the old sewage 
canal was authorized and carried 
out in the latter thirties. Passing 
places were established, the Calu- 
met River was partially dredged, 
an entrance channel from Lake 
Michigan was constructed, and a 
terminal basin was partially de- 
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veloped in Lake Calumet to ac 
commodate lake and barge traffic. 
The biggest step forward in Cal- 
Sag planning came in 1946, when 
Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of the overall navigation proj- 
ect. Although funds have yet to 
be appropriated to activate the 
project, the Congressionally - ap- 
proved plan, in brief, provides for 
developing a continuous channel 
with a minimum depth of nine 
feet and a minimum width of 225 
feet, connecting Lake Michigan by 
way of the Cal-Sag channel and 
the existing Chicago Sanitary and 
Ship Canal with the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers. ‘The Cal-Sag 
waterway would thus have the 
same minimum depth and width as 
the Mississippi waterway between 
Joliet, Hl., and St. Louis, Mo. 


Improvements Planned 


The project would involve a 
number of improvements along the 
present channel. Specifically: 

(a) The Chicago Sanitary and 
Ship Canal from Lockport, IIL. to 
Sag Junction (the point at which 
Cal-Sag swings eastward) would be 
widened from 160 to 225 feet. 
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(b) The Calumet-Sag  channe 


from Sag Junction to the Litth 
Calumet River would be widene 
from 60 to 225 feet. 

(c) A channel, 225 feet wide an 
nine feet deep, would be cor 
structed in the Grand Calume 
River from its confluence wit! 
Calumet River near 130th Stree 
in Chicago to its junction with th 
Indiana Harbor Canal and thenc 
in that canal to the present hea 
of deep draft lake navigation a 
141st Street. 

(d) A channel, 160 feet wide anc 
nine feet deep, would be con 
structed in the Grand Calume 
River from its junction with th 
Indiana Harbor Canal to Clarl 
Street in Gary, Ind. 

(e) Two locks would be con 
structed in the Calumet River t 
regulate the diversion of wate 
from Lake Michigan and to pre 
vent polluted water from enter 
ing the lake at Calumet Harbor 
Also, throughout the course of the 
channel all obstructive _ bridge 
would be rebuilt or removed. 

Under present plans the Cal-Sas 
project would be divided into twe 

(Continued on page 30) 
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UR country is going through 
what seems to be getting es- 


tablished as an annual post- 
war fixture — the spring attack of 


H jitters about immediate business 
prospects. ‘This year’s attack is more 


severe than last year’s, and under- 
standably enough. In most lines 
of business we have run through 
the rip-roaring phase of the post- 
war boom. 

_ However, as I read the signs of 
what is immediately ahead for busi- 
ness this current attack of jitters 
will prove to have been ill founded. 
We have the basic economic foun- 
dations of a very high level of 


business activity for some months. ° 


Under such circumstances I doubt 


into 
even 


if we can _ shiver ourselves 
serious economic difficulties, 
if we work hard at it. 


Optimistic On Outlook 


If we stay out of war, I am also 


optimistic about the prospects for 


business over the next few years. 


‘I assume that we shall supplement 


not grabbed first. 


trial backwardness 


large scale economic aid to Europe 
‘by military aid, and that we shall 


provide facilities, as well as know- 
how, to take some of the indus- 
out of back- 
ward areas the Communists have 
If these opera- 
tions are conducted with a modi- 
cum of good management, I think 


‘they will take up enough of any 


slack that develops in the econ- 


‘omy to keep the country prosper- 


ous, if not happy for the next 
few years, say five to 10. 

Over that period, the one big 
cloud on the business horizon is 
that produced by the relatively 
dark outlook for capital expendi- 
tures. If we let capital expendi- 
tures bog down badly, as it now 
looks as though we may, we shall 
be in all kinds of trouble, eco- 
nomic and otherwise. I propose ta 


o Goes Prosperity 


By DEXTER M. KEEZER 


Director, Dept. of Econ. 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


direct your attention to this po- 
tential trouble. My purpose is not 
to make you morose but to stir 
you to do something to try to 
avoid trouble. We can head into 
a crisis of tremendous destructive 
force in the field of capital ex- 
penditures unless we both watch 
and change our step. 

Since V-J Day we have had a 
high level of capital investment. 
Private industry alone has put 
$46,800,000,000 into new plant and 
equipment. That is why we have 
had a boom. If business had not 
made those expenditures, the fore- 
casters in Washington (and _ else- 
where) who saw six to eight mil- 
lion unemployed a few months 
after V-J Day might well have 
paid out on their forecasts. Econ- 
omists argue inconclusively as to 
whether capital expenditure is the 
cause or the effect of general pros- 
perity, but the fact remains that 
the volume of expenditures for 
new plant and equipment always 
makes the difference between pros- 
perity and something else. 


Capital Goods’ Employment 


Why this is true is not hard to 
understand. About 30 per cent of 
our industrial workers are engaged 
in producing tools and equipment. 
Also they are our highest paid in- 
dustrial workers. Tool makers re- 
ceive about one-fourth again as 
much an hour on the average as 
tool users. Steady employment for 
them is essential to general pros- 


perity. 
Well, what's there to worry 
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s Capital Expenditures Go 


Dexter M. Keezer 


about? Why can’t we count on a 
continuation of the same high level 
of investment in plant and equip- 
ment which has put the steam 
in the postwar boom? 


Need Is Present 


So far as both the needs and 
the desires of business are con- 
cerned, there is nothing to worry 
about. We found that out by a 
survey of “Business Needs for New 
Plants and Equipment” which our 
department of economics at Mc- 
Graw-Hill completed early _ this 
year. The survey showed that over 
the next five years American busi- 
ness already has plans to spend 
$55,000,000,000 for new plant and 
equipment. That, together with 
new plans which are certain to 
develop if industry can finance 
them, is enough to sustain pros- 
perity in the capital goods indus- 
tries. The survey also showed 
that this equipment will be badly 
needed. 

There is a widespread impres- 
sion that the United States is very 
well equipped industrially. That 
is an illusion. Our survey indi- 
cated that to get American indus- 
try in first class condition tech- 
nically we would need to spend 
as much as $100,000,000,000. At 
the rate we spent for moderniza- 
tion in 1948 that would take al- 
most 50 years. 
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One of the most interesting in- 
dications of how badly new in- 
dustrial equipment is needed in 
the United States is provided by 
the answer to our questions on 
how soon it is expected to pay 
off before it will be purchased. 
We found that three out of four 
manufacturing companies expect 
new equipment to pay for itself in 
five years or less. A third of the 
companies said three years or less. 
A survey by the Machinery and 
Allied Products Institute produced 
similar results. That does not 
mean, of course, that every ex- 
pectation is realized. It does mean 
that the corporate officer propos- 
ing the purchase of new equip- 
ment must make a plausible show- 
ing that it will pay off in the 
very short periods cited. We won- 
dered why the pay-off periods were 
so short. The answer most often 
given was that with the limited 
funds they had available for new 
equipment the companies did not 
need to make them longer. 


Accumulated Underdevelopment 


When you stop to think about 
it, it is not surprising that our 
industrial plant is badly run down 
in many places. During the de- 
pressed thirties there was relatively 
little investment in new plant and 
equipment. During the war there 
was quite a lot but it was mostly 
for war equipment. Unfortunately, 
we haven’t anything like a good 
inventory of the state of our in- 
dustrial equipment, but there are 
a few samples of its antiquity in 
a few key spots: 

Over half of our machine tools 
are over twelve years old. Half of 
our coke ovens are worn out and 
obsolete. They are only half as 
efficient as modern ovens. By pro- 
ducing a lot of poor coke they 
lower the quality of the steel the 
coke is used in making. A half 
million of our freight cars — about 
a third of the total — are over 
a generation old. Over half of 
our textile looms are over 20 years 
old. 

Some of their owners obviously 
love these antiques and cannot bear 
to part with them. For the most 
part, however, they are more than 
eager to get rid of them and get 
modern equipment. In a myriad 
of cases this means new or much 
better products at lower cost. 

Here is a current example from 


the steel industry. 
tin-plate is now annealed in batches. 
A new continuous annealing proc- 
-ess has been developed. It will 
only require four to five hours 
to anneal a tonnage of steel that 
now requires 120 hours. And the 
annealing will be done better with 
far less handling and much lower 
inventory requirements. 


New Processes and Products 


Revolutionary things are happen- 
ing to the things that-go into the 
cans, too. I am told that by using 
vacuum “molecular distillation” it 
is possible to make sardines and 
even more noxious fish smell posi- 
tively delightful. ‘That, of course, 
opens the way to the medical and 
industrial use of cheap vegetable 
and fish oils that have never been 
used for bouquets before. 

I have my fingers crossed on the 
beneficence of television. JI think 
it may ultimately wreck the Amer- 
ican home beyond recall. But it 
is wonderful. And it is only one 
of countless companion develop- 
ments in the field of electronics 
which eliminate human drudgery. 
Here is an example in the textile 
-field. In 214 minutes an electronic 
inspector does a job in checking 
the color of dye which it formerly 
required an hour and a half of 
work with human eye, and mighty 
dull work at that. 

Coal mining has the 
of being a dirty and 
job. I suspect that is a primary 
reason why there.is so much tol- 
eration of John L. Lewis’ impe- 
rial performance with his miners’ 
union. But automatic mining ma- 
chinery has been perfected. It will 
make the job of most miners that 
of a skilled and relatively com- 
fortable engineer of an automatic 
machine. It will increase output 
per man-hour ten times. 

No, there is nothing to worry 
about in the outlook for capital 
expenditures both so far as the 
desires and needs of business are 
concerned. Business wants to go 
ahead with a big program and it 
is badly needed. Our survey 
knocked right on the head the idea 
that this postwar surge in capital 
expenditures is a flash in the pan. 
We still have a long way to go 
to get anywhere near caught up. 

The thing to worry about and 
to worry a lot about is where the 
money is coming from. 
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Last year the principal source 0 
money with which to buy new ir 
dustrial plants and equipment wai 
corporate profits. As a matter of 
fact, profits have always been tha 
major source of money for nev 
plant and equipment. But las: 
year they played a larger part than 
ever. Of $17,100,000,000 spent fos 
new plant and equipment by Amer: 
ican corporations, about $12,500,) 
000,000 or more than two-thirds 
came from profits. Only abou 
$500,000,000 came from the sale ot 
common. stock. 

Here is where the economic pro: 
gram being pressed by President 
Truman and his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers gets binding. They 
say that last year corporate profits 
were too high. The President pro- 
posed to take about $4,000,000,000 
more in taxes. About $3,000,000,- 
000 of this would come from cor- 
porate profits. That is in addition 
to the sum of about $13,000,000,- 
000 taken by the present tax of 
38 per cent on corporate profits. 

There is no doubt about it. Cor- 
porate profits last year were high. 
Measured by dollars of sales (the 
way to measure them when the 
objective is to make them look 
as modest as possible during a 
period of big sales) they were no 
higher than they were in the best 
prewar years. In fact, they were 
probably lower than in 1941. Even 
so, profits last year were high. 


Lower Profits Predicted 


But there is little reason to ex- 
pect profits will be as high this 
year. In fact, it is safe to guess 
that they will be 10 to 15 per 
cent lower than they were in 1948. 
If $3,000,000,000 more of taxes were 
to be taken from last year’s total 
of corporate profits (about $21,- 
000,000,000 after taxes) it would, 
f am sure, put a real crimp in the 
capacity of many corporations to 
carry out plans to buy new plants 
and equipment. Advocates of this 
tax increase argue that some cor- 
porations and even industries which 
made large profits last year are 
spending only a relatively small 
share of them for new equipment. 
That is true. But it is anything 
but the general rule. 

If $3,000,000,000 more of taxes 
is taken from a volume of corpo- 
rate profits 10 to 15 per cent lower 
than that of last year, it can raise 

(Continued on page 50) 
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to 90 units per man hour. Glue- 
ing, of course, takes less time than 
riveting. 

A West Coast trailer producer, 
the Kit Manufacturing Company of 
Norwalk, Calif., shifted from rivets 
and screws to glue for fastening 


aluminum bodies to plywood 
frames. The result was quicker 
production, stronger trailers and 


quieter operation because alumi- 
num panels cannot loosen — or 
buckle. 

The pencil is a good example of 
how synthetic glues are improving 
everyday products. Leads used to 
have an aggravating habit of work- 
ing loose, turning around, perhaps 
falling out, because old-fashioned 
natural glues wouldn’t stick to 
lead. Now pencil makers use a syn- 
thetic adhesive that welds the lead 
firmly to the wood. Another an- 
noyance—loose chair rungs — will 
become less common, thanks to syn- 
thetic adhesives. They don’t de- 
hydrate and powder as readily as 
animal glues in hot, dry houses. 

The synthetics have literally 
made some products possible. Wom- 


en’s plastic shoes are stuck together 
with synthetic adhesives. Old-fash- 
ioned glues wouldn’t last ten min- 
utes on smooth plastic. Even sewing 
is out of the question, since plastic 
tends to rip when sewed. Synthetics 
are also important on luggage and 
handbags fashioned out of plastic. 
Many tables now have tops of lami- 
nated paper or cloth stuck together 
with synthetic adhesives making the 
tops impervious to cigaret burns, 
alcohol or water. 


Use In Boats 


In the molded plywood boats, 
which have appeared in the last 
few years, synthetic adhesives pro- 
vide a strong flexible and water- 
proof bond. The boats need no 
caulking, are 35 to 50 per cent 
lighter in weight than ordinary 
craft, and their makers contend 
they’re 50 per cent stronger than 
those built with orthodox methods. 

One of the most interesting ap- 
plications of synthetic adhesives 
was devised shortly after the war by 
a Philadelphia harmonica manufac- 
turer. His problem was to cut pro- 
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duction costs in order to compet 
successfully, in spite of high labo 
costs, with cheaply-produced haa 
monicas imported from abroad. 
The solution lay in molding thi 
harmonica forms from plastic, aa 
operation that was made _possibl) 
only after the manufacturer dis 
covered that he could use syntheti. 
adhesives to seal in the meta 
sounding plates. As a result, pro 
duction costs dropped abruptly. 
Although the synthetics are driv 
ing for more and more business 
manufacturers of other types o: 
glue are not, for the moment a: 
least, worrying about competition 
The entire adhesive industry i: 
turning out about  1,000,000,00( 
pounds of glues annually, or abou' 
half again as much as before the 
war. Dollar-wise, the industry’s vol 
ume adds up to about $160,000,000 
considerably more than twice that 
of a decade ago. From practically 
zero, synthetics have increased tc 
the point where they probably ac 
count for 10 to 15 per cent of the 
industry’s poundage and 20 to 30 
per cent of dollar volume. 
Vegetable adhesives still account 
for more poundage than any other 
variety. In 1948, about 260,000,000 
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pounds were produced from wheat, 
jtapioca, corn, soybeans and_pota- 
toes. In 1939, vegetable adhesive 
output was 178,000,000 pounds. But 
vegetable adhesives are cheap—they 
sell for as little as a nickel a pound 
(synthetics sell for as much as $1 
a pound)—so their sales value was 
only about $18,000,000 last year. 
They are used for sticking together 
such products as food packages, 
corrugated paper boxes, for putting 
labels on bottles, in making ply- 
wood, on postage stamps and for 
scores of other purposes. 


Perfumed Animal Glues 


‘Bones, hide and blood are cur- 
rently being used to make about 
150,000,000 pounds of animal glue 
a year. Some varieties of animal 
glue are mixed with perfume (not 
to make it smell like a blossoming 
orange grove but to neutralize its 
unpleasant natural odor.) Because 
this kind of glue is worth more per 
pound, the dollar volume tops veg- 
etable adhesives and is now run- 

ning about $35,000,000 annually. 

_ Paradoxically, the big meat 
packers aren’t the largest makers of 
animal glue. Peter Cooper Corpo- 
ration of Gowanda, N. Y., one of 
the oldest and biggest companies in 
the United States, makes its glue 
from tannery hide trimmings. Swift, 
Armour and other packers are, of 
course, very important factors in 
the business. While cow hides are 
the most important raw material 
for this kind of glue, other varieties 
_ of skins are also used. ‘The Connec- 

‘ticut Glue Company of Danbury, 

Conn., for example, does a $500,000- 
_a-year business converting rabbit 
skins into glue. Animal glue is 
used for making furniture, sand- 
paper, and, among many _ other 
applications, for sticking the tips 
on matches. It’s the only kind of 
glue that will work on matches. It 
produces just enough porosity in 
the tip to prevent a match from 
exploding when lit. 

How the three major types of 
adhesives — animal, vegetable and 
synthetic — will stand in dollar 
*sales a decade from now is any- 
body’s guess. It is certain, however, 
that the synthetics will maintain 
their drive for an increasing share 
of the adhesive business, edging 
into still more unusual fields where 
their adaptability is yet to be 
shown. 
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Point Four: Businesslike Plan For World Recovery? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Point Four plan, remains to be 
seen. 

Point Four is not regarded by 
the administration as a_ global 
cure-all. It does not seek to indus- 
trialize every backward area of the 
world overnight. Nor is it supposed 
to finance a huge number of de- 
velopment programs running into 
billions of dollars. Instead, Point 
Four planners want to encourage 
the export of a relatively modest 
amount of American capital and a 
very large amount of American 
“know-how.” 

For one thing, the planners fig- 
ure that American investment dol- 
lars will serve little use abroad 
until the “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries have learned to use the facili- 
ties they now have. Teaching them 
how will be the job of technical 
experts provided by the government, 
industry, and American educational 
institutions. 

Conquering malaria in 
Latin American countries, for ex- 
ample, will do more to boost 
worker output than any other sin- 
gle thing. A cooperative U. S.-El 
Salvador research mission devised 
ways of making pulpy coffee res- 
idue palatable to milk cows. If 
all the coffee pulp in Latin Amer- 
ica were converted, it would supply 
the food equivalent of 34,000,000 
bushels of corn a year. 


some 


Provide Advisory Service 

Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
lard L. Thorp wants to make U. S. 
experts available to advise on 
schools, farming, health, fiscal pol- 
icy, distribution, transportation and 
banking. Furthermore, it is planned 
to have large scale missions go 
abroad to advise on complete de- 
velopment programs. 

Thorp explains — the advisory 
phase of Point Four this way: 

“In the poorer and less developed 
areas, a basic improvement in 
health, literacy and vocational skills 
may well be prerequisite to in- 
creased production and improved 
standards of living. It is also likely 
that, in many of the less developed 
areas, agriculture, rural and small 
scale industry and transportation 
may stand in most need of improve- 
ment. For the somewhat further 
developed areas, priorities are likely 
to be quite different, with emphasis 


on improvement in the functionin’ 
of government and increases in ip 
dustrial productivity.” 

Discovering a nation’s basic int 
dustrial problem is, of course, es: 
sential to a businesslike develop, 
ment program. The Joint Bra 
zilian-U. S. Technical Commission 
found that expansion and improves 
ment in agriculture, fuels, railroads 
and electric power are among tha 
most pressing of Brazil’s problems: 
Only 23 per cent of Brazil’s farmers 
had any agricultural machinery in 
1940. The rest had simple hand 
tools. 


Fundamental Shortages 


Brazil’s| marketing system, the 
commission found, is equally primi- 
tive. Its solution: cold storage 
warehouses. This, however, will 
require more power and more tech- 
nicians than Brazil has. Also Bra- 
zil needs refrigerator freight cars 
and trucks. Considering that na- 
tion’s industrial needs, the tech- 
nical commission recommended ex- 
pansion of the food processing, 
chemicals, plastics, fertilizer, metals, 
hand tool, cutlery, farm implement, 
railroad accessory, electrical equip- 
ment, wood product, tractor, paper 
and pulp, and tanning industries. 

How is Brazil to pay for all this? 
Point Four and the United States 
provides part of the answer but 
Brazil, itself, must pitch in and do 
its share. It will be expected to 
provide most of the money (65 to 
75 per cent for local labor and 
materials costs) and also “create the 
atmosphere” to encourage U. S. in- 
vestors to provide the rest. Any 
nation benefitting from Point Four 
would be expected to provide sim- 
ilar cooperation if the aid program 
materializes. 

Obviously, local cash will not be 
easy to raise. Brazilians, like most 
Latin Americans, sink an incredi- 
bly large part of their savings into 
luxuries. They love quick profits 
and have little patience with long 
term investments. “Their stock mar- 
ket is stagnant, offering no facili- 
ties for floating large new security 
issues. ‘Throughout Latin America 
only Mexico and Argentina have 
anything like a modern investment 
banking fraternity. The rest also 
lack active government bond mar- 
kets. 


vo 
P uncer the Point Four plan, the 
| J. S. government would offer some 
®uarantees to American investors. 
{Direct private loans to foreign gov- 


‘rnments, like those of the ’twen- 
Wties, would be avoided in favor of 


mvestments in certified develop- 
‘ment projects. 

) Precisely what such guarantees 
would cover will not be known 
funtil Congress acts on the Point 
Four proposal. It is probable that, 
‘if the measure is approved, the 
jU. S. would at least guarantee that 
jAmericans will be able to convert 
part of their earnings into dollars. 
: Government protection against risks 
of war, revolution, riot, discrimina- 
jtion and expropriation is less likely. 


Differences Over Guarantees 


_ Business and financial groups are 
in disagreement on the guarantee 
point. Some want guarantees, point- 
ing out that they would operate 
like federal mortgage insurance. 
Others believe guarantees would 
make Point Four into a federal for- 
eign investment, program. All agree, 
however, that guarantees, alone, 
will not move American capital 
‘abroad. Before it does move, all 
feel that borrowing nations must 
negotiate investment treaties, prom- 
ising fair and equal treatment to 
foreign capital, and, also, stabilize 
their budgets, currencies and econ- 
omies. 

_ The treaties would be aimed at 
preventing discriminatory taxes, ex- 
treme restrictions on transferring 
profits home, barriers against the 
free movement of technical em- 
ployes, discriminatory import per- 
mit policies, unequal access to avail- 
able foreign exchange, and exorbi- 
tant employment requirements. To- 
day, for example, Colombia re- 
quires that 70 per cent Oi Bh ikoyee 
eign firm’s employes be Colom- 
bians. Hence, an American firm 
which needs many U. S. technicians 
when it first sets up shop, must 
hire unneeded Colombians to make 
the ratio. 

But no treaty and no amount of 
good will can check inflation, bal- 
ance a budget, produce a surplus, 
or curb runaway bank credit. Yet 
all this must be done if Point Four 
is to have a chance. Inflation is 
at the vortex of the domestic and 
international problems faced by vir- 
tually all underdeveloped nations. 
Few Americans will risk having in- 
vestments decline in value as infla- 
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tion saps local currencies, nor will 
they chance having production 
costs soar 40 or 50 per cent in a 
year. Borrowers will have to lick 
the inflation problem themselves. 

The Point Four planners believe 
that increasingly large foreign debts 
are feasible. Asa starter, they 
would like to see U. S. risk capital 
develop mineral and light manu- 
facturing industries. Both can be 
developed quickly. Their products 
will add to export volume and 
bring in badly needed foreign ex- 
change. 

They also feel that most domestic 
problems confronted by foreign na- 
tions can be licked, if the incentive 
is provided. Chile received no 
money from the World Bank until 
it resumed payments on bonds it 
had sold U. S. investors, had bal- 
anced its budget, reorganized its 
exchange controls, and moved to 
straighten out its balance of pay- 
ments. Colombia wants bank money 
for electric power and agricultural 
equipment projects and it is taking 
strikingly similar steps, as are Mex- 
ico and Brazil. 

Many people, who now say the 
United States must fill Great Brit- 
ain’s shoes as the world’s major 
source of capital, liken Point Four 
to the job foreign risk money did 
in this country. There is good 
reason to doubt, however, that 
American capital will go abroad in 
the near future as Swiss, Scottish 
and English capital came to this 
country from 1850 to 1910. In the 
late Nineteenth Century the United 
States was an excellent investment 
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market: there were no risks of rey 
olution, discrimination, or nation 
alization and Americans welcome: 
foreign capital. 

How bold, then, will be the Pree 
ident’s “bold new program” f 
world development? Assistant Sec 
retary of State Thorp, for one, pre 
dicts that “Point Four will soma 
day be Point One” of United State« 
foreign policy. 

Whether this as-yet-visionary goai 
can be accomplished depends upon 
the response of American business‘ 
men who have still to be _ solc 
a somewhat indistinct investmen 
package. The administration wil. 
make every effort to present the 
package most attractively for i: 
is certain that world peace depends 
heavily upon the speed with which 
our underdeveloped neighbors are 
brought to a stage of modern indus- 
trial efficiency. Whether the means 
can be provided to accomplish the 
end is, of course, another matter. 

In the months ahead, Point Four 
and the arguments for it and 
against it will be steady fare not 
only for business, but for Congress 
and political leaders throughout the 
world. Legislation carrying out the 
President’s Point Four program will 
be presented to Congress sometime 
this.month. It has been drafted 
by the State Department and is 
expected to provide, at least, for 
technological assistance to backward 
nations. At the moment, it is not 
known how much financial assist- 
ance, if any, will be requested te 
supplement the technical-help phase 
of the program. 


Cal-Sag Plan: Bottleneck Breaker 


(Continued from page 22) 


parts and would be completed 
within six years after work began. 
The first part would cover im- 


provements between Sag Junction 
and Lake Calumet; the second part 
would cover the eastern end of 
the project along Grand Calumet 
River to Gary. 

It requires no great accumulation 
of figures for one to visualize the 
commercial potentialities involved 
in the Cal-Sag project. One esti- 
mate by the Army indicates that 
total traffic, particularly of coal, 
grain, petroleum, steel, and scrap, 
over the improved Cal-Sag water- 
way would increase within five 
years of its completion to more 


than 9,000,000 tons, or over fou1 
times its present traffic. The Army 
further estimates that traffic would 
rise within 25 to 30 years to some 
18,000,000 tons annually. The lat- 
ter tonnage, incidentally, exceeds 
that which passed through the 
Panama Canal in 1946 by about 
3,000,000 tons. 

These estimates, made. in 1945, 
are probably conservative for ac 
tual traffic over the existing water. 
way has_ increased substantially 
since then. Furthermore, the Army 
calculations make no allowance 
either for the expansion of exist 
ing industries likely to utilize the 
channel nor for the establishment 


of 
~The initial cost of carrying out 
e Calumet-Sag project will de- 
end upon construction costs pre- 
ailing at the time work begins. 
n 1945, the Army Chief of Engi- 
neers estimated the total cost of 
the Cal-Sag undertaking at $59,- 
01,000, of which $45,791,000 would 
e borne by the federal government 
nd the remaining $13,909,800 by 
local governments and cooperating 
aulroads. 


new industries along its course. 


Rising costs have since forced an 
pward revision of these estimates. 
Based on current prices, the Army 
Chief of Engineers estimates the 
total cost of the project at $110,- 
451,000, of which $82,371,000 would 
be borne by the federal govern- 
ment and $29,080,000 by non-fed- 
eral agencies. Of the latter amount, 
$1,110,000 would be required for 
rights-of-way and the relocation of 
utility company installations, $5,- 
350,000 for the alteration of rail- 
road bridges, $22,200,000 for the 
rebuilding of highway bridges, and 
$420,000 for the construction of an 
‘interchange terminal at Gary, Ind. 


It should be noted in connection 
with these estimates that the ma- 
jority of needed right-of-way land 
is now publicly owned; hence, its 
acquisition would require only a 
paper transfer, not an out-of-pocket 
expense. Furthermore, the railroads 
which have bridges to be rebuilt or 
altered for the project have agreed 
to_assume a portion of the cost of 
this work. Most of the new high- 
way bridges to be constructed in 
connection with Cal-Sag would re- 
place existing bridges that are either 
obsolete or too narrow for present 
traffic. 


Governments Will Cooperate 


Local government bodies which 
would be financially responsible for 
non-federal phases of the Cal-Sag 
project have already given informal 
assurance of their cooperation. 
These agencies, which include the 
City of Chicago, Cook County, 
Lake County (Indiana), and Illi- 
nois State, are now in the process 
of formalizing these assurances into 
appropriate legislation. 

It is difficult to over-estimate 
the importance of the Calumet- 
Sag project to Chicago’s industrial 
community. The improved Cal-Sag 
waterway would not only accelerate 
cargo traffic between the lakes and 


the Mississippi, but also facilitate 
the movement of bulk commodities 
into and out of the rapidly grow- 
ing industrial areas which flank its 
course. ‘The development of Cal- 
Sag, together with the improvement 
of Lake Calumet as a _ transfer 
basin, would also enhance the city’s 
position as one of the world’s 
great freight interchange centers. 

It would be equally difficult to 
calculate the ultimate benefits of 
Cal-Sag’s development to the aver- 
age mid-Western consumer. Obvi- 
ously, the utilization of water traf- 
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fic facilities will make possible 
manufacturing economies in many 
industries which will utilize the 
Cal-Sag waterway. Army engineers 
estimated several years ago, upon 
the basis of the then-existing dif- 
ferential between rail and water 
freight rates, that the Cal-Sag 
would, within five years of com- 
pletion, save shippers using it about 
$5,000,000 annually. 

How soon the Cal-Sag project 
may move from planning board to 
actual construction depends upon 
when Congress appropriates funds 
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cells to 


| related to the death of cells. 
| animal experiments suggest that a 


| to carry out the work it has already 


At present, Congress 
is being asked to make available 
funds to initiate a limited amount 
of developmental work which, in 
save money 


the long run, would 
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when appropriations become availi 
able for the overall project. ‘Tha 
argument in beginning 
this preliminary work at once i 
duplication ang 
avoided, 


favor of 


that, by so doing, 


revision work will be 


Atom Worries: More To Fear Than Bomb 


(Continued from page 14) 


ness, atfect the blood and are one 
source of the atomic bomb’s deadli- 
ness. The other source is the 
equally penetrating ray, 
given off by the atomic pile and 
by various radioactive substances. 
Neutrons penetrate six feet of water 
and require heavy protective lead 
and concrete shielding. 
While doctors know the 
of the dangerous rays, such as can- 
cers and irreparable blood damage, 
they still are not satisfied with 
their knowledge of exactly how 
radiation kills. They are experi- 
menting with animals, to find if 


neutron 


effects 


| QalMimMa Yays and neutrons destroy 


cells directly or cause injury by 
letting poisons from the cells es- 
cape into the body. They know rays 
cause the molecules which make up 
become electrified. “This 
called ionization, is 
Some 


electrification, 


lower dosage limit than the present 
accepted limit of one r per day 


_ may be preferred. A constant daily 


dose of one r has shortened a 
mouse’s life, while daily doses of .5 
r has damaged the ovaries of fe- 
male mice. 


Indirect Exposure 
Direct exposure to the radiations 
is only part of the problem. Re 
searchers are also worried about the 
possible effects of taking radioac- 
tive atoms directly into the body. 
They recall the lingering deaths of 


some girls who painted radium 
numbers on watch dials during 
World War I. These girl’s licked 


their brushes to help shape the let- 
ters, eventually absorbing enough 
radium cause death. 
What happens when plutonium 
or some of the man-made 
taken into the body? 
Plutonium is extremely dangerous, 
but fortunately, not much is taken 
up by the body if it’s swallowed. 
When it does get in, it tends to 
settle in the bones, seriously affect- 
ing the 


salts to 


‘ radio- 
ISOLOpes are 


bodv’s 


ability to produce 


red blood cells. Furthermore, it is 
extremely difficult for the body tc 
to get rid of. 

Radiosodium, on the other hand) 
spreads quickly through the body, 
but is gotten rid of fairly quickly, 
Radioiodine usually winds up ini 
the thyroid gland, which is why 
médical science looks upon it as al 
possible cure for thyroid cancer, 


Danger Period Varies 

Isotopes also vary in what  sci- 
entists call their “half-life,” or the: 
takes. to half theiri 
Radiofluorine, with) 
about 118 minutes, 
enough to be: 
a hazard. ‘The two most! 
widely distributed isotopes — pra. 
duced for research, phosphorus $2! 


time it lose 
radioactivity. 

a half life of 
doesn’t last long 


much ol 


and iodine 131, also have fairly. 
short half lives. On the other. 
hand, carbon 14, widely used in 


tracer experiments, has a half life 
of 5,100 years, presenting a major 
disposal problem. 

Once the proper precautions are 


taken, however, Dr. Karl Z. Mor- 
gan, director of Oak  Ridge’s 
Health Physics branch, feels that 


handling large amounts of radio- 
active substances can be as safe as 
the handling of high voltages by 
a skilled electrician. An ordinary 
pile will be as safe as a 
chemical factory, with no more 
than ordinary hazards. Most atomic 
plants, with the exception of the 
one at Hanford, Wash., could be 
operated close to big cities. One 
reason for this is the vast system 
of instruments and checks used to 
prevent radioactive wastes gases, 
liquids, or solids from contam- 
inating the surroundings. 


atomic 


Getting rid of radioactive wastes 
is, Of course, anything but child’s 
play. As Dr. Paul Aebersold, chief 
of Oak Ridge’s isotope division, 
points out, “When a thing is made. 
radioactive, a certain number of 
radioactive atoms are made; there 
is no way in which you can cancel 
this radioactivity, Either you wait 
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r it to die away, or if it does 
t die away, you have to exclude 
some place, or else dilute it.” 
One disposal device to protect 
e public is a 330 foot smoke 
ack being built at Brookhaven 
) carry away radioactive gases. 
ear it, an even taller tower, prob- 
y the tallest structure on Long 
land, is being built to serve as 
check on the smoke stack. From 
me to time, thick white smoke 
n be discharged from the second 
wer, to find out exactly what 
ill happen when more dangerous 
moke is discharged from the first. 
n added check will be provided 
»y a number of meteorological in- 
truments. 


— 


Keep Constant Check 
At Oak Ridge, an elaborate sys- 
em of instruments keep constant 
heck on air around the plant. 
Just is allowed to settle on col- 
ecting frames, then tested to see 
ff it reveals radioactivity. A  spe- 
ial ventilating system traps and 


jurifies the air that circulates 
wound the slugs of radioactive 
netals. At Hanford, radioactive 
yases are washed and filtered be- 


fore being given off through special 
vents. 

Liquid wastes are another prob- 
lem. At the Hanford plant, the 
‘hottest’ of our atom installations, 
water from the Columbia River 
is rushed through ‘to cool uranium 
slugs which are changed into plu- 
conium and other fission products 
in the piles. The water picks up 
neutrons, and _ becomes - slightly 
radioactive, so it is allowed to 
“cool” before being dumped _ back 
in the river. By the time it reaches 
the river again there’s not enough 
radiation left to harm either plant 
or animal life. 

This problem is not as great at 
either Brookhaven or Oak Ridge, 
where the piles are air-cooled. Yet 
both of these face other problems 
im disposing of liquid wastes. Un- 
derground storage tanks have been 
built to contain the “hottest” 
wastes. Some are stored and neu- 
rralized, then released into nearby 
streams. However, underground 
storage is difficult and expensive. 
There are plans for condensing 
the radioactive part of the wastes, 
evaporating the water, and thus 
saving storage space. The problem 


isn’t critical yet, but will become 
SO as Operations are speeded up. 
Solid wastes are more difficult 
to handle. Some can be buried, but 
there’s only so much space. Some 
can be burned, but they require 
special incinerators to recapture the 
gases given off in burning. These 
gases might be radioactive and _pol- 
lute the surrounding air. From at 
least one laboratory, solid wastes 
have been taken far out to sea and 
dumped in the ocean where radio- 
active materials can decay at their 
leisure. But some have wondered if 
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some radioactive chemicals might 
not be evaporated from the ocean 
by the sun, drawn up into clouds, 
and eventually dropped on inhab- 
ited places as rain. There has even 
been one suggestion that certain 
“hot” wastes might be loaded into 
space rockets and shot far into 
space. 

Buildings are another problem. 
At Oak Ridge, efforts are made to 
decontaminate a building that’s 
picked up too much radioactivity. 
Then, if decontamination doesn’t 
work, the building is painted, 
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CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER 


Here’s a service any plant can profitably put 
to use. This instrument will indicate quickly 
and accurately exactly how much efficiency 
you are getting from your furnaces or heat- 


treating units. 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
records stack temperature, percent oxygen 
. exposes fuel waste 
caused by improper adjustment of either air 


and unburned fuel. . 


or fuel. 


The Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
tests combustion efficiency of any type of fur- 
nace, gas or diesel engine. This service is free. 


CITIES © SERVICE 


Write for demonstration or 
free booklet: “Combustion 
Control for Industry.” Address 
Cities Service Oil Company, 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 
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taken apart board-by-board and 
buried ten feet underground. One 
university is said to have two build- 
ings so thoroughly contaminated 
they can’t be used any more. In 
another laboratory, a single after- 
noon’s work released so many radio- 
active substances into the room, 
that the walls of the laboratory had 
to be torn down and rebuilt. 


Waste Disposal 


Clothing gets contaminated too, 
although often it can be thoroughly 
washed and re-used without danger. 
Ordinary wastes that turn up in a 
laboratory — biological specimens 
that are no longer useful, liquids 
that have picked up radioactivity 
during experiments — provide an- 
other problem. Eventually, there 
may be developed some sort of in- 
cinerator that does not allow smoke 
to escape, traps it, and makes it 
harmless. Even equipment is  sus- 
ceptible. At the moment, experts 
are trying to devise some way of 
de-contaminating metals so they 
can be re-used. 

Actually, there are hundreds of 
problems involving radiation. What 


about insurance for atomic work- 
ers? Some is being written, but the 
problem is still open. What about 
periodic medical examinations for 
atomic workers? Dr. Rex H. Wil- 
son, medical director for B. F. 
Goodrich Company, feels they are, 
essential. Other experts believe 
atomic workers should be educated 
and licensed, to make sure they 
know how to handle the dangerous 
radiations safely for both them- 
selves and the public. 

While engineers have been de- 
vising protections against the haz- 
ards of an atomic environment, 
medical researchers have been look- 
ing for cures for radiation-produced 
diseases. They even started looking 
for a cure for, the atomic disease 
“plutonism”—caused by radioactive 
plutonium—before an actual case 
had turned up. They’ve discovered 
that, although plutonium will col- 
lect in bones and affect the blood, 
the metal zirconium can be used 
to dislodge and replace it. 

Other atomic ills have been at- 
tacked through other drugs. Certain 
vitamins, notably folic acid and 
pyroxidine of the B complex, slow 
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down the deadly effect of radiatiog 
in mice. Some hormones—the pitui 
tary, for example—and a _ chemice 
named rutin which comes from 
buckwheat also show promise. Ari 
other drug, toluidine blue, is said 
to be useful in stopping the hemo» 
rhages that result from overdoses o¢ 
radioactivity. 


Posterity Will Know 


In the long run, however, 
most intriguing question about 
effect of radiations won’t be 
swered in our time. It involves 
effect of these radiations on tha 
genes, the tiny units which are tha 
carriers of human heredity. Some 
pessimists have suggested that ra 
diations—even the prevalence ob 
X-ray—may have a dangerous effect 
from the genetic point of view. Will 
doses of non-fatal, non-injurious ra 
diations eventually produce mona 
sters and subnormal individuals. 
Scientists can’t answer. So far, they 
only seem to agree that no_ bad 
effects have resulted from doses: 
of radiation which do not exceed: 
-l r per day. As for the futurg| 
posterity will have to look out for 
itself. 
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By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


ATER, by definition, is a de- 
ceptively innocent liquid. Ac- 
ording to the dictionary it is a 
olorless, odorless, tasteless, trans- 
parent fluid, consisting of two parts 
of hydrogen to one part of oxygen. 
The catch is that rarely, if ever, is 
water found in a pure form. Water 
is the most universal solvent, with 
a faculty for picking up at least 
some portion of nearly everything 
with’ which it comes in contact. 

The presence of “foreign” matter 
in water costs industry money. Im- 
pure water corrodes boilers, pipes 
and valves and chokes them with 
deposits, causes spoilage of products 
that come in contact with it in the 
manufacturing process, creates a 
health hazard, causes “foaming” 
which results in steam contamina- 
tion and thereby lays up equip- 
ment such as locomotives until the 
condition is corrected, and raises 
fuel costs because corrosion and de- 
posits of lime or other substances 
act as insulators. In the paper in- 
dustry, for example, the presence 
of bacteria that multiply rapidly 
results in blotches that not only 
spoil some of the product but cause 
costly delays by weakening the 
paper so that it breaks frequently 
during manufacture. 


Importance of Problem 


A fair idea of the importance of 
water impurity problems to in- 
dustry can be gleaned from the 
program of last month’s annual 
Midwest Power Conference in Chi- 
cago. Three sessions of the confer- 
ence were devoted to lectures on 
feedwater treatment, and a fourth 
was devoted to a symposium on 
steam contamination. No _ other 
single subject received so much at- 
tention at the three-day meeting. 

In recent years a new industry 
has come into being to overcome 
the costly water problem. A vast 
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amount of research and experimen- 
tation has produced chemicals and 
equipment to remove or neutralize 
the impurities of water so that dam- 
age to equipment and products is 
prevented or reduced to compara- 
tively small proportions. Other in- 
dustries have welcomed this new- 
comer and, as a result of favorable 
experience, have been eager to try 
every new water treatment chemi- 
cal or process placed on the market. 


Industry Position 

The largest factor in the pro- 
duction, sale and servicing of water- 
treating chemicals is the National 
Aluminate Corporation. The com- 
pany was incorporated in 1928 to 
succeed the Chicago Chemical Com- 
pany, organized in 1920, and the 
Aluminate Sales Corporation, or- 
ganized in 1922. Chicago Chemical 
Company produced and sold a 
boiler water conditioning product, 
while Aluminate Sales Corporation 
was its principal source of supply 
of sodium aluminate. 

At the time the new company 
was formed it acquired certain pat- 
ents and municipal water treating 
accounts held by the Aluminum 
Company of America, giving in 
exchange 27% per cent of its capi- 
tal stock. ‘The latter company con- 
tinues to hold this stock interest, 
and is the largest single stockholder. 

Starting with a single water sof- 
tening product in the 1920’s, Na- 
tional Aluminate now _ produces 
scores of different chemicals and 
conducts an extensive research pro- 
gram that has maintained the com- 
pany’s leadership in a competitive 
field. The research staff now: num- 
bers 65 and includes ten Ph.D.’s. 

Major users of the company’s 
products, usually sold under the 
trade name Nalco, include munici- 
palities, utilities, railroads, oil re- 
fineries, packing plants, and paper 
manufacturers. Each year since the 
middle 1920’s, with one exception, 
industrial tonnage sales have in- 
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For Better Results 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
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T. W. Merrill, President é 
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By 1899 Chicago had be- 
come not only the country’s 
but a 
port as 


center leading 
lake 


calling for special forms of 


rail 
inland well, 


transportation insurance. 


“Sodag. . . Inland 


marine floaters, first devised 
to cover drummers’ samples 
and property of stage troupes, 
have been expanded to cover 
many types of personal and 
property. Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard’s 


business 


Marine Department was one 
of the early pioneers in pro- 


viding coverage for these 


special needs as well as basic 


transportation protection. 


MOORE, CASE, LYMAN 
& HUBBARD 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
PHONE WABASH 2-0400 


Chicago’s Oldest 
Insurance Agency 
= 
SS Se ee, 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. + CHICAGO 12 


creased. Some individual companies 
with plants in various sections of 
the country use as many as 30 dif- 
ferent Nalco chemicals. Because of 
the rate at which industrial tonnage 
is expanding, the prospective loss of 
a substantial amount of railroad 
business as a result of dieselization 
is expected to have little noticeable 
effect on Nalco sales. 


Principal Products 

Principal products of the com- 
pany are water softening chemicals 
used to prevent scale, corrosion or 
foaming in railroad and power 
plant equipment and to condition 
water for use in industrial processes 
and municipal water systems; zeo- 
lite or ion exchange types of water 
softening chemicals for industrial 
and household use; water clarifying 
chemicals for settling mud, silt, 
color or foreign particles in water; 
slime and algae control chemicals 
used primarily by paper manufac- 
turers; and a catalyst used by oil 
refineries to promote the cracking 
of petroleum in the production of 
high octane gasoline. 

Visco Products Company, a 78 
per cent owned subsidiary, manu- 
factures crude oil emulsion break- 
ing chemicals to separate water 
from crude oil as it is produced. 


Visco also manufactures chemicals 
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for conditioning mud used in drill | 
ing oil wells. 

While National Aluminate has fon 
years been concerned with what 
takes place in the water jackets andc 
tubes of boilers, the company re 
cently has been responsible for im4+ 
portant progress in overcoming ser~ 
ious trouble created on the fire side 
by soot and slag. The company; 
commissioned the Battelle Memorial] 
Institute to help with research. The: 
Nalco SR-150 


new soot removert 
was placed on the market in 19483 
with “outstanding results.” The> 


Battelle research is continuing, and! 
the company sees the possibility 
that its soot and slag remover ton-- 
nage may exceed that of its water’ 
treatment products in a few years. 


Working on Improved Softener 


National Aluminate is working 
with Dow Chemical Company in 
the development of an improved 
resinous type of zeolite for water 
softening. In conjunction with. Dow 
Chemical and B. F. Goodrich the 
company has developed a new weed 
killer for railroad rights-of-way. 

Last Winter extensive tests were 
made with a new rust inhibitor for 
use in salt spread on city streets 
to melt ice. Results of the experi- 
ment are now being analyzed, and 
early reports have been favorable. 

Two plants are owned by the 


| “Though a pillar of the church —as you know —the late Mr. Harkness did 
| have another side to his character .. . 


” 
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ompany in Chicago. ‘The princi- 
al plant is in the Clearing Indus- 
rial District. The second, also on 
he southwest side of the city, was 
perated under lease from the De- 
ense Plant Corporation during the 
ar and was purchased by the com- 
sany in March, 1946. It is now 
nown as the Catalyst and Zeolite 
lant. Aggregate floor area of the 
wo plants is 188,000 square feet. 
he subsidiary Visco Products Com- 
pany owns a plant near Houston, 
Tex. In addition, National Alumi- 
pate owns 49 per-cent of the stock 
f Aluminate Chemicals, Ltd., of 
Montreal, Canada. The Canadian 
firm manufactures water treating 
chemicals in a plant in Toronto 
under a license granted by National 
Aluminate. The latter has earned 
a profit every year since its incorpo- 
ration and has financed its growth 
entirely out of earnings. 


Sales and servicing are effected 
through a field staff of more than 
100 representatives equipped with 
testing apparatus to determine the 
proper chemical treatment needed 
to meet local conditions. The com- 
pany carries a small line of me- 
chanical equipment, manufactured 
by others, for the convenience of its 
customers. A consulting and _test- 
ing service is also provided on an 
annual fee basis for smaller plants. 
While National Aluminate does not 
manufacture testing equipment, it 


has been active in the development | 


of improved devices. 


Emphasize Research 


Probably the most noteworthy 
feature of a National Aluminate is 
the emphasis placed on_ research. 
Laboratory facilities are extensive, 
and activities range from routine 
testing of water samples from cus- 
tomers’ plants to work with ex- 
perimental boilers under pressures 
far higher than any encountered in 
regular service, Separate labora- 
tories under expert technicians study 
bacteria and algae control, the con- 
trol of caustic embrittlement in 
boilers, corrosion, and other phases 
of water treatment. The 65 em- 
ployes engaged in this research rep- 
resent a large proportion of the 
total of less than 490 employes. 

Since the end of the war, the 
company has begun to develop ex- 
port business, particularly in Latin 
America. Direct representatives 
have been appointed in Mexico, 
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Peru, Venezuela, Central America, 
Brazil and Puerto Rico, and Italy. 
There has been a direct representa- 
tive in Cuba for many years. 

The first public distribution of 
National Aluminate Corporation 
stock was made in February, 1947, 
when 127,000 shares of the $2.50 
par value common, representing 23 
per cent of the total, were acquired 
from a number of stockholders by 
a banking group and offered for 
sale at $24 a share. The 550,000 
shares of authorized and outstand- 
ing common stock represent the 
sole capitalization. The stock is 
traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket. 


Dividend Record 


Dividends have been paid each 
year on the common stock since 
the company was incorporated in 
1928. The current 30 cent quarter- 
ly rate, equal to $1.20 a share an- 
nually, has been in effect since 
the final quarter of 1946. 

Annual dividend payments since 
1933 have been as follows: 1948, 
$1.20; 1947, $1.20; 1946, $0.85; 1943- 
aoy2 90.79; 1942, $0.82; 1940-41, 
$1.09; 1939, $0.91; 1938, $0.73; 1937, 


$0.73; 1936, $0.90; 1935, $0.45; 1934, 
$0.45; 1933, $0.36. The per share 
payments for 1933 to 1946 are ad- 
justed to reflect the increase in 
number of shares to 550,000 from 
100,000 in August, 1946. 

Sales and earnings reached new 
highs in the year ended December 
31, 1948. Net sales totaled $12,745,- 
317, as compared with $12,624,435 
for 1947, while net profit was 
$1,437,308, equal to $2.61 a share, 
as compared with $1,367,460, or 
$2.49 a share, for 1947. 

A ten-year comparison of net 
sales, net income, and earnings per 
share, follows: 


Net Net *Earned 

Sales Income per sh. 
1948%2_ = $12,745,317 $1,437,308 $2.61 
194 (22 12,624,434 1,367,460 2.49 
1946-4 2 9,751,619 1,158,839 2.11 
1945 ___. 10,079,190 750,797 1.37 
1944 10,392,325 840,611 1.53 
1943 ____ 7,796,964 774,296 1.41 
1942 __.. _— 6,193,839 619,767 1.13 
194 eee! 5,575,661 741,509 1.35 
1940 <-4=- 4,261,320 685,805 1.25 
1939 3,821,211 761,487 1.38 


*Based on 550,000 shares. 

Capital expenditures in 1948 
were comparatively small, amount- 
ing to $168,562. This enabled Na- 
tional Aluminate to strengthen its 
working capital position. Net work- 
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ing capital at the end of the yea 
totaled $2,049,643, an increase « 
$662,897. Current assets aggregatee 
$4,064,684, including cash $1,005} 
411, United States savings note 
$500,800, accounts receivable, $1) 
516,334, and inventories $1,042,139 
The inventory total was more than 
$200,000 smaller than at the clos 
of 1947. 

Current liabilities on Decembe 
31, 1948, totaled $2,015,041. Proper 
ty, plant and equipment were car 
ried at net depreciated value o} 
$3,047,063. ‘Total assets of $7,584, 
034 compared with $6,616,044 < 
year earlier. 


Weather Meets Its Master 


(Continued from page 17) - 


weather firm, A. H. Glenn anc 
Associates, is helping a large oili 
company in one of industry’s most 
dramatic projects — drilling in_ the 
Gulf of Mexico. Developing com. 
mercial oil fields in the open waters: 
confronted engineers with a uniquet 
problem: ocean waves. The Gulf. 
drilling project called for an ex-~ 
tremely specialized type of fore- 
casting, for wave heights are of 
critical importance in working from: 
ships and drilling from platforms. 
supported by piling. Waves influ- 
ence the movement of drill pipe, 
casing, cement and mud, fresh 
water, fuel and other materials to 
the platforms, also the barging of 
crude petroleum back to shore. 
How important these off - shore 
weather forecasts are can be seen 
from the fact that some 12 to 16 
hours of daylight are needed to 
evacuate the drilling rigs if rough 
weather is approaching. 

Some of the weather firms have 
become highly specialized. Weather- 
casts of America, a St. Louis con- 
sulting service, specializes in the 
gas and electric company field, at- 
tempting to answer questions like 
these: “Shall we e*keep our men 
overtime to manufacture more gas? 
Shall we curtail our interruptible 
customers because of a cold out- 
break? Will a cold wave be short 
and snappy or prolonged? What 
are the chances of having thunder- 
heads disrupt our service tomor- 
row morning?” 

In a pipeline company’s control 
office, a consultant analyzes fore- 
casts for communities along some 
1,000 miles of natural. gas line. If 
a cold wave is to last several days, 
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adustrial customers in a city may 
ave to be deprived of their gas. 


In the hydro electric utility field, 
constant rain warning service 
elps in the maintenance of a maxi- 
um water level at power dams. If 
ater is spilled in anticipation of 
ain and the showers fail to de- 
elop, costlier coal-generation may 


e€ necessary to meet power de- 
ands. 
The Northeast Weather Service 


of Boston provides short-range fore- 
sasts for the city’s street railway, 
which in turn lets contracts for snow 
clearance when snowfall is expected 
tO amount to eight inches or more. 
If this forecast goes astray, the rail- 
way has unnecessarily assumed a 
$10,000 minimum bill for labor. 
The Boston consultants also help a 
candy manufacturer in scheduling 
packing operations. Since candy 
spoils at high temperatures, the fac- 
tory thus avoids the necessity of 
sending emergency trucks to rail 
yards to pick up shipments after a 
dangerous temperature rise. 

Such forecasting as this is based 
upon the short-range weather out- 
look. There is another, and equally 
important, field in which the spe- 
cialized meteorologist is aiding in- 
dustry. This is based on climato- 
logical information, or the long- 
range analysis of weather trends 
and conditions. Determining 
whether Saturday would be a good 
day for a straw hat sale is one 
thing; deciding where to locate a 
plant upon the basis of long-term 
meteorological factors is another 
thing. 


Heating Saving 


Using data on long-term tem- 
perature ranges, the duPont Com- 
pany, for example, has been able 
to reduce the estimates of the steam 
load in a proposed factory hy as 
much as six per cent and the heat- 
ing and ventilating load by 19 per 
cent. Precise rainfall information 
indicated that the sewer capacity 
could be reduced 10 per cent with 
consequent savings in construction 
costs. 

Similar long-range studies have 
been made of prevailing winds in 
the vicinity of proposed factory 
Bites. As a result, it could be 
learned in advance whether a plant 
would spray dust and ashes upon a 
nearby town. Since outside winds 
also influence interior air move- 
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ments, the same sort of studies heb 
factory planners to prevent the coy 
tamination of light-colored, easii 
damaged products by dust and dii 
from another part of the sam 
plant. 

These advances in applied ma 
teorology are taking place againa 
a background of intensive stud 
and increased interest in the scienc 
of weather forecasting. Today, 11 
fact, far more accurate informatio» 
on humidity, precipitation, wina 
velocity and the like are availabl 
to both government and_ privat 
forecasters. There are also mort 
weather forecasting devices avail 
able; among them, radar, which lc 
cates and follows a storm 200 0 
300 miles away. 


Predicts Growth 


Private meteorologists, while conr 
ceding that the going will be tough! 
say they are on the way to a more 
important place in the economy) 
C. C. Bates, an oceanographer whe 
is consultant to the A. H. Glenn 
firm of New Orleans, has drawn ar 
analogy between applied meteorolo 
gy and petroleum geology. About 
30 years ago, he points out, when 
the first “rock-hounds” left the cam- 
pus for the oil fields, they were 
thrown in the mud by roughneck 
drillers. No scientist was going to 
tell practical people “where and 
how” to drill. Now, more than 
6,000 petroleum geologists belong 
to their professional society, Mr. 
Bates points out, and the president 
of the world’s largest company, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, is one 
of them. 

The Weather Bureau is wholly 
behind the new industry for it 
believes the private forecasters help 
the bureau to turn its attention “to 
the broader field of service.” Part 
of this broader field of service is 
long-range forecasting. 

Accurate long-range forecasting, 
a field where consultants do not 
venture, would be of inestimable 
value to business, but progress is 
bound to be slow because of the 
complexity of large-scale atmos- 
pheric changes. Whether meteor- 
ology will grow steadily as a busi- 
ness science involves a prediction 
that men of the profession are re- 
luctant to make. However, it ap- 
pears certain that industry will 
continue to confound Mark Twain 
— by doing more and more about 
the weather in the years ahead. 


MAY, 


1949 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


aioe developments in 
the Chicago Industrial Area dur- 
ing April totaled $6,759,000 com- 
pared with $5,848,000 in April, 
1948. ‘Total expenditures in the 
first four months of 1949 were 
$34,395,000 compared with $45,774,- 
000 for the same period in 1948. 
These developments included new 
construction, expansion of indus- 
trial buildings, and the purchase 
of land and buildings for indus- 
trial purposes. 

Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, grain 
elevator operator, will construct a 
large grain elevator along the [lh- 
nois Waterway near Lockport. The 
elevator will be one of the largest 
in the Middle West. 

Borden Company has purchased 
the 120,000 square foot building at 
1801 S. Kilbourn avenue. The 
plant will be used for icecream 
making and cheese processing. 

Reynolds Electric Company, 2650 
W. Congress street, 1s constructing 
a plant at 3000 River Road, River 
“Grove, Ill. 

Storkline Furniture Company has 
purchased the 50,000 square foot 
plant adjacent to its principal plant 
at 26th and Kostner avenue. 

Mills Envelope Company, 538 S. 
Wells street, has purchased the 
building at 2403 N. Oakley avenue. 
The company will establish its 
headquarters in this building which 
contains 40,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Garland Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., manufacturer 
of automotive and farm machinery 
parts, has purchased a building in 
Chicago Heights. The building, 
which contains 20,000 square feet 
of space, will be operated as a 
branch plant. 

‘Humphreys Leather Goods Com- 
pany, 645 N. St. Clair street, man- 


ufacturer of leather novelties, has 
purchased the one-story factory con- 
taining 18,000 square feet at 3620 
N. Kilbourn avenue. Bowes Realty 
Company, broker. 

Triangle Beverage Company, 7053 
S. South Chicago avenue, is con- 
structing a 12,500 square foot plant 
at 4841 S. Cottage Grove avenue. 

Stattin Brothers Furniture Com- 
pany, 2127 W. Ogden avenue, is 
constructing a plant at Rockwell 
street and 37th place. jedi! IG. 
Larsen, architect. 

Marshall Steel Company, Lisle, 
Ill., is constructing a 12,000 square 
foot plant in McCook. The com- 
pany produces precision ground flat 
tool steel. 

Weber Food Products Company, 
a newly organized company, has 
started construction of a plant at 
5235 N. Avondale avenue. 

Martin and Company, 105 W. 
Wacker drive, manufacturer of rub- 
ber stamps and marking devices, 
has purchased the one-story brick 
and steel building at 4445 N. Rav- 
enswood avenue. 

Sheridan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, newly organized company, 
will manufacture women’s house 
dresses in a plant in Waukegan. 

Central Chemical Division of 
Wilson and Company, Inc., is ex- 
panding its plant in Calumet City, 
Ill. 

Arthur Dial producer of 
special metal products, has con- 
structed a plant at 1320 W. North 
avenue. 

Matchless Metal Polish Company, 
840 W. 49th place, is constructing 
an addition to its plant. C. W. 
Marshall, architect. 

A & H Printing Company, 3163 
N. Clark street, is constructing a 
plant at 2438 W. Irving Park road. 

Kepner Products Company, a 
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cotiel eNE  a A neo ete aE 
LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, 
Grinding and Re-cutting. 
Reamers, End Mills, 


External 
Send us your Cutters, 
Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 


Sectional Dae: Etc. 
We Pick Up and Deliver 
é 20 years’ guaranteed service 
Kirchman-Dierks Company 
MAnsfield 6-1426 


4653 W. Harrison St. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Stee! Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
EK. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


MAP MOUNTING 
We have large facilities for mounting 
maps, charts, posters, etc. on muslin and 
in all forms of spring roller mountings; 
also compoboard mounting, and framing. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, III. 
Tel. LOngbeach 1-9200 


An cAddress of ‘Prestige 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., cAgents 


ONE LASALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


ACPA RIOR 
COUNSELING & TESTING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


6 THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 5 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
Ory ; raOM 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 
Phone SEeley 3-2180 
408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
155 N. Clark St. 


Chicago | 
Telephone FRanklin 2-8496 


Mention 
COMMERCE Magazine 
uhen writing advertisers 


Architect-Engineer 
Services 


Designers 
of 
Industrial, Railroad 


and 
Municipal Projects 


Reports - Plans - Supervision of . 
Construction 


De Leuw, Cather & Co. 
150 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Telephone Financial 6-0424 
Andrew N. Rebori, Consulting Architect 


HANSEN --the Tacker 
With 1001 Uses... 


IN faster assembly thruout industry — 
tagging and labeling — display work — 
Hansen Tacker saves time, steps, labor. 
A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5067 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


Old well established soft goods 
business of national reputation will 
engage services of young credit 
executive (28-40) having good 
education and reasonable experi- 
ence. Must be aggressive, have 
selling personality adapted to meet- 
ing people, with good business 
ability and understanding of retail 
operations. Apply in detail by let- 
ter—interview will be arranged. 


Address 


COMMERCE MAGAZINE 
Box 750 1 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago 2 


| Bae 


Evaluation of the market— consumer, 
industrial, wholesale —is prerequisite 
to intelligent sales planning 


Insurance 
WAbash 2-0340 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


newly organized company, has pur- 
chased a plant in Summit, Tis 
in which it will manufacture gears, 
pulleys, and special machine parts 
for engines. 

Langson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 4200 W. Wrightwood avenue, 
is constructing a plant at 5686 
Northwest highway. The structure 
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will contain approximately 10,00 
square feet. | 
Gary Screw and Bolt Comp 
Gary, Ind., is constructing a 10,00 
square foot addition to its plant. , 
Super Sensitive Musical Strin 
Company, 1529 N. Milwaukee a 
nue, is constructing a plant at 48) 

W. Division street. 


Research On A Small Budget 


(Continued from page 20) 


prises are big and growing bigger, 
partly, at least, because they realize 
the value of industrial research. 


Research, of course, does not 
come cheap. One survey shows that 
in eleven top companies, the in- 
vestment for buildings, facilities, 
and equipment averages $6,000 for 
each research employe and the total 
cost per worker is at least $11,000 a 
year. At these prices, few small com- 
panies can afford a formal research 
department. Fortunately, however, 
there are other means by which a 
small concern can undertake re- 
search at a reasonable cost. 


Testifying before a congressional 
committee, Ralph E. Flanders, then 
president of Jones and Lamson and 
now Senator from Vermont, out- 
lined one solution. His firm, he 
declared, has maintained its posi- 
tion in industry by hiring “bright 
young fellows.” 


How System Works 


The “bright young fellow” ap- 
proach works this way: first, a ca- 
pable individual must be entrusted 
with company research. He may be 
assisted by several full-time subordi- 
nates and by part-time help from 
plant personnel. It was in this man- 
ner that the General Electric Lab- 
oratory was started, the “bright 
young fellow,” in this instance, be- 
ing William R. Whitney. 

The degree to which a one-man 
laboratory benefits a small com- 
pany depends heavily on the cali- 
bre of the research director. Fre- 
quently, university teachers can be 
hired on a part-time basis to fill the 
“bright young fellow” role. It was 
two university professors, for exam- 
ple, who synthesized quinine and 
quinidine for the Polaroid Corpora- 
tion. Inventive genius really has no 
restriction, however. Many firms 
have found inventive genius right 
at home. Suggestion systems have 


frequently turned up excellent r 
search hands. 

A second major source for sma: 
company research is the individua 
inventor. Until 50 years ago all ir 
ventions were produced by suc 
individuals and to them must gz 
credit for the great industrial prog: 
ress of America in the Nineteentl 
Century. Although the trend in re 
cent years has been toward the fon 
mal industrial research organiza: 
tion, the individual inventor is stil 
a tremendously important factor. 


Individual Contributions 


Vannevar Bush, former directo: 
of the Office of Scientific Researck 
and Development, said recently tha: 
many commercial innovations have 
been “produced not by group worl 
but simply by reason of the fac 
that there are individuals who hav 
the keenness of analysis to enabl 
them to see long before anyone els 
a need, and to put together a com 
bination or device which will satisfy 
it.” Actually, more than half the 
inventions in use today came fron 
independent inventors. 

There are still other sources fo: 
small company research. The U. § 
Chamber of Commerce estimate 
that 25 to 30 per cent of all techni 
cal research is sponsored by indus 
try groups, trade associations, anc 
engineering societies. Studies shoy 
that at least 30 industry group 
maintain their own research an¢ 
testing laboratories, ranging fron 
the three-man staff of the Americar 
Butter Institute to the 171-man staf 
employed by Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, Inc. 

Hundreds of other association 
conduct research through govern 
ment bureaus and in colleges ani 
universities. The Sugar Researcl 
Foundation recently allocated $705, 
000 to more than 40 universities 
hospitals, and others for explorator 
studies seeking new uses for sugat 
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This work has already resulted in 
he use of sugar in the manufacture 
yf hair tonic, shoe polish, adhesives, 
explosives, photographic material, 
alastics, welding rods, and leather. 
In another case, Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., is spending over 
)1,000,000 for the development of 
soal-gas burning techniques for rail- 
road locomotives. 

On a smaller scale, outstanding 
research work has been accom- 
plished by the Wet Ground Mica 
Association, although the associa- 
tion’s five members have an average 
annual volume of only $500,000. 
With $2,500 available for cooper- 
ative research, the association has 
created national interest in the use 
of waterground mica as a compo- 
nent in oil paint. As a result, a 
thoroughly sick industry, its major 
markets in the rubber field and for 
wallpaper finishes taken away by 
substitute materials, is now thriving 
again, thanks to . cooperative re- 
search. 


Trade Association Work 


In 1947, sixteen national trade 
associations, representing thousands 
of large and small businesses, 
worked with federal scientists at 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
With researchers from the American 
Dental Association the bureau de- 
veloped improved dental inlays and 
metal tooth fillings, and with per- 
sonnel from the Vitrified China 
Association it improved vitrified 
chinaware. The bureau has _pro- 
vided the National Radio Relay 
League with means of reducing 
Static; the Laundry Owners Asso- 
ciation with better means of wash- 
ing clothes, and the American So- 
ciety of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers with improved ventilating 
systems. 

Trade association research is con- 
cerned, of course, only indirectly 
with the problems of specific com- 
pany members. For the solution of 
specialized problems, requiring ex- 
tensive laboratory equipment and 
trained specialists, many concerns 
turn to the non-profit, tax-free re- 
search foundation. Among these 
are the Armour Research Founda- 
tion, the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Midwest Research Institute, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, and the Southern Research 
Institute. These organizations pro- 
vide research facilities for smaller 
companies which do not have re- 
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LOANS 


Established manufacturers with adequate 


equity and a consistent record of achieve- 


ment may find it advantageous to obtain a 


long term loan for working capital or plant 


expansion—on a secured or unsecured basis. 


We have recently arranged term loans for 


producers of 


Electric Motors 
Bakers’ Ovens 

Pumps 

Hoisting Equipment 
Paper Boxes 

Air Compressors 
Transformers 
Asbestos Products 
Scientific Instruments 
Builders’ Hardware 


Office Machines 

Shoes 

Heating Equipment 
Printing & Engraving 
Precision Gauges 
Plastic Products 
Automotive Accessories 
Millwork 

Jewelry 

Machine Tools 


Inguiries from principals or their author- 


ized agents are invited. 
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135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Andover 3— 2200 
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search organizations of their o 
and also supplement the researc 


= laboratories of larger companie 
MADDEN —— =] Such industry- sponsored — studid 
hae - were valued at over $10,000,000 i 


EQUIPMENT CO. § 


1946 and are still increasing i 
scope. 

The variety of this research ca 
be seen from this partial list c 
projects under investigation in 19 
at the Armour Research Foundd 
tion: development of voltage regy 
lators for Eastman Kodak, improve 
ment of graphite crucibles for tht 
Vesuvius Crucible Company, studie: 
on filtration for the Cuno Eng; 
neering Corporation and researci 
into new organic, dielectric sul! 
stances for the Line Material Com 
pany. 


Universities Help 


Small concerns seeking closer-tc 
home research sources need go na 
further than their neighboring una 


BRIDGE RAMPS 3 = fo 2 versity. For $320 the University o 


Louisville did research on paint ane 
* Adjustable Positive Locking Device. ; . varnish chemistry for a group of Ic 
* Crowned Design to Compensate for Differ- : 9g 3 cal manufacturers. A $600 fee cov 


ent levels of cars. ae - : F 
ered the cost of investigating oink 


ment bases at Purdue University 
As many small concerns have dis 
covered, the federal government i 


* Side Rail for Power Truck Guidance. 
* Beveled Edges for easy approach. 
* One Man Operation. 
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* Diamond Grid Deck for Non-Skid. no U. S. Bureau of Mines recently per 
SAFE BRIDGES TO CROSS! eees me fected a microprojector costing les 
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* PENCO heavy-duty power truck bridge : { : than $45 and made the PS produc 
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to assure operators of lift trucks speed of sur- = . 
face operation. <— ger is. but one of the many type 
The PENCO light weight metal bridge ramp is ‘cuit : . f { "4 5 - 6 
designed to meet the needs of hand trucking gsm * ‘i oO arm. equipment pt oduced by th 
hand’ lift truck, ete., requirements as illus- Cay = i ‘ \ ze l ral — ‘ 
trated. Ruggedly constructed with an axle load : : é San 3 gt icultura Reseat ch Foundation 
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of Mines, the Bureau of Standards 
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G ULpmnes a FRontier 6-3300 ood and Drug Administration, an¢ 
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Hundreds of small firms have als« 
received valuable assistance fron 
private consultants, commercial re 


Everything you'ne looking for A= search and testing laboratories, an¢ 
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search organization as well as a mar 
1318 W. CERMAK RD. CANAL 6-2900 CHICAGO 8, ILL. || “acturing organization. 
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ae ION establishing a uni- 
form time limitation period of 
two years for recovery of under- 
charges and overcharges by or 
a motor carriers, water car- 
riers and freight forwarders will 
more than likely be enacted before 
the adjournment of Congress. Pas- 
sage of such legislation has long 
been advocated by both shippers 
and carriers. ‘The major obstacle 
to enactment was hurdled on April 
11 when the Senate passed S. 257 


without debate or objections. The 
bill now awaits action in the 
House. Similar legislation was 
passed overwhelmingly by _ the 


House during the last session of 
Congress, but was not acted on by 
the Senate. Hearings by a sub- 
committee of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
on a companion bill, H.R. 1709, 


have concluded and a_ favorable 
committee report is expected 
shortly. Statements urging early 


passage of the legislation were sub- 
mitted to the committee by The 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and The National 
Industrial Traffic League. The 
association’s statement pointed out 
that the need for enactment of 
such legislation was more urgent 
now than at any time previously 
because of the _ discrimination 
against shippers which has arisen 
during the past two years due to 
the action of certain carriers, par- 
ticularly motor carriers, in pub- 
lishing tariff rules providing a two 
year time limitation period for col- 
lection of overcharges against Car- 
riers without providing a like lim- 
itation period for recovery of un- 
dercharges against shippers when 
less than the published tariff rate 
was paid at time of delivery. 
O.D.T. Loading Orders to be 
Vacated: The last of the Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation’s wartime 
loading orders will be revoked on 


TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


is also the sched- 
uled date for the discontinuance 
Ol Uae COOKIE. Meanwhile, the 
previously announced suspension of 
General Order O.D.T. 18-A, Re- 
vised, which relates to the heavy 
loading of carload freight, will be 
continued in effect. General Order 


Junes#30. | Chis 


O.D.T. 1, Revised, which relates 
to the loading of merchandise 
(L:G.L.) freight was suspended 


from April 16 to June 30 on which 
date it will be revoked. - General 
Order O.D.T. 16-C, Revised, which 
restricted the movement of carload 
shipments of “overseas” freight 
moving to or within port areas, was 
revoked effective 11:59 p.m., April 
16. Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, stated that the sus- 
pension and revocation of the or- 
ders was made possible due to the 
continued decline in carloadings. 
He pointed out, however, that there 
is reason to believe that there may 
be a tight situation with respect 
to high class box cars as the move- 
ment of grain increases and warns 
that if necessary Orders | and 18 
will be reimposed before June 30. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has also vacated their Service 
Order No. 68, effective April 16. 
This order suspended Classification 
Rule 24 and that portion of Rule 
34 which permits application of 
minimum weights lower than those 
provided for the car used. ‘The 
Association of American Railroads 
has cancelled their export embar- 
goes No. 50-C, 50-C-3 and 50-C-20, 


effective with the revocation of 
O.D.T. Order 16-C, Revised, on 
April 16. 


Petition for Further Hearing in 
No. 29770 Accepted: The petition 
of Official territory railroads for 
leave to file petition tor further 
hearing in Docket No. 29770, In- 
creased Less Carload Rates in Offi- 
cial Territory, has been accepted 
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Trains daily between 


KANSAS CITY and ST. LOUIS 


Including 2 great, Diesel- powered 
streamliners...one with thru cars 
to the West Coast. 


Trains daily between 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 


Trains daily between 


DETROIT and CHICAGO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
DETROIT and TOLEDO 


Trains daily link 


ST. LOUIS with 
OMAHA and DES MOINES 


TOM M. HAYES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
1495 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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71 YEARS 
OF SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO INDUSTRY ARE 
BEHIND THESE CHICAGO RAWHIDE PRODUCTS: 


SIRVIS MECHANICAL LEATHERS 

Packings + Washers + Gaskets 
Straps - Boots - Belting - Hand 
Leathers - Aprons and related items. 


SIRVENE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Diaphragms - Boots + Packings 
Gaskets +» Valve Cups - and many 
other special molded parts. 


PERFECT OIL SEALS 

Made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes, including special construc- 
tions for every type of mechanical 
sealing. 


RAWHIDE PRODUCTS 

Hammers ~ Mallets - Mauls - Gears 
Pinions - Belt Lacing and Pins - mis- 
cellaneous products. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE 


Manufacturing Company 
1229 Elston Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 
Established 1878 


NEW LOCATION 
NEW PHONE 


Greatly Increased Floor Space 
Most Modern Equipment Available 


Color Process Plates With Wet 
Proving 


Step and Repeat Plates 


There must be a reason for our 
Continuous Growth. 


Visit us and consult us—we're sure 
you'll be surprised. 


NEW ADDRESS ....... 
153 West Huron Street 
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by the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission. The carriers intend ; 
present a modified and alternativ 
proposal of rates for applicatic 
on less-than-carload traffic in off 
cial territory. The former prt 
poses to increase the present fiv 
mile rates by 105 per cent gm 
exception rated traffic and by ¢ 
per cent on classification rated tra: 
fic. The percentage of increas 
will decrease with the length « 
haul for distances under 700 mile 
For distances of 700 miles or mon 
the rates on exception rated traff! 
would be increased to the preser 
classification basis and the classi 
fication basis would remain. ui 
changed. The alternative pla 
proposes to apply the present class: 
fication basis of rates on all less 
than-carload _ traffic. Both — pre 
posals provide for: one, a min) 
mum charge based on 100 pound 
at the first class rate, but not lev 
than $2.25 per shipment; two, 

minimum rate of $1.00 per 10: 
pounds when pick-up and/or de 
livery service is performed; anc 
three, a minimum weight per pack 


age of 25 pounds. The origina 


Docket No. 29770 scale of less ca 
load rates was rejected by the 
G:Ge last. October 

Nomination of Cross to LCC 
Confirmed by Senate: The nomina 
tion of Hugh W. Cross of Ilinoi: 
as a member of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission has been con 
firmed by the Senate. He assumec 
his duties on April 13. The Sen 
ate also confirmed the renomina 
tion of Oswald Ryan as a membe 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
new I.C.C. member is a_ resident 
of Jerseyville, Ill, and was forme) 
lieutenant governor of Illinois. Hi: 
nomination to the commission is tc 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Commissioner George M. Bar 
nard. 

Recommend Liquidation of Fed 
eral Barge Lines: Immediate liqui 
dation of the Inland Waterway: 
Corporation, operators of the Fed 
eral Barge Lines, has been rec 
ommended by the Commission o1 
Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government in thei 
report on “Federal Business Enter 
prises”. "The commission, usual 
referred to as the Hoover Commis 
sion, in their report. states: “Fo 
23 years, the company (Inlan¢ 
Waterways Corporation) has beer 
operated at an almost continua 

os 
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oss and, as of June 30, 1947, = 
howed an accumulated deficit of 
$8,192,104 from operations and in- 
sufficient depreciation reserves. The 
fleet is obsolete and it is estimated 
that about $18,000,000 would be 
eequired for rehabilitation. Private 
enterprise now serves this trans- 
portation purpose, as indicated by 
the fact that the company carried 
about 3,000,000 tons out of a total 
of over 40,000,000 tons on the 
rivers it serves.” 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


he had to work 153 hours for the 
same outfit. On the female side, 
the 1948 worker whose wife bought 
a hat worked an hour and a half 
on the average to pay for it. A 
third of a century ago his father 
would have had to labor four hours 
to buy the same bonnet. 

A further finding of the survey 


is that family expenditures for 
: : O) GF, y 
heavy clothing has declined no- You Can Judge Lf Man nets 
ticeably since 1914. The reasons are 
more or less obvious: homes are BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS! 
better heated; outdoor travel has ; 
“3 : EXCEL ELECTRIC can be judged by the company it keeps 
given way to enclosed vehicle trans- 
portation; and high, heavy shoes ».+ Famous TRADE-MARK names are your assurance of 
have been replaced by oxfords. real worth ... coupled with XLWAY they are a double 
be guarantee of best quality. It is with pride that we repre- 
Despite the in- sent these reliable manufacturers! 
er putes Ho. production EXCEL ELECTRIC AT YOUR SERVICE IS LIKE 
eee Reaching of MO eS es ANOTHER STOCKROOM IN YOUR PLANT! 
Scrap Piles ba bess wdecidedly 
fewer people are 
scrapping . older models than at &, For the best in WHOLESALE SUPPLIES phone Virginia 7-7220 


any time in recent years. A survey 
by R. L. Polk and Company shows 

that for every four cars sold in EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 
1948, only one old one was dis- 2113 S.- WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
carded. Before the war, two cars 
were being junked for every four 
new ones sold. 


The total of 855,517 passenger WE MAKE RUBBER GOODS 


cars not re-registered in 1948 was 


up 75 per cent over 1947, but this Ae Photographic Maps MOLDED 


figure was still far below the mid- L Seal Clear Detail 
depression high of 2,828,566 reached arge scale —— lea 

in 1932, when total registrations aaa ed MECHANICAL 
were also considerably lower. ‘The 


For Highways, Rivers, Railroads, 


average yearly scrappage since 1925 Rights of Way, large or small SPONGE 
has been 1,617,853, for a total of areas. Pay 
38,828,471 by the end of 1948. Had ALSO OBLIQUE AERIAL VIEWS To Your Specifications 


there been no scrappage between 
70,000,000 cars in use today, com- | | 339 south Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 1860 S. 54th AVE. CICERO 50, ILL. 
pared with the estimated actual Telephone HArrison 7-8360 LAwndale 1-1060 - 1061 

figure of 31,789,000. 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 
coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 


NAVAIR 


EVERYTHING FOR... 
SUCCESSFUL PARTIES 


Finest wines and liquors 
Most reasonable prices 


@ PRIZES o NOVELTIES e@ 
@ DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 


Try Our 
G&PRum $289 
(5th) 


62 years old 


navERAGtS PAH LS 


210 W. Madison 
8 a OOM Seas ON ete a 


FRanklin 2-7788 
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New Products 


Plastic Mailbox . 

The Rogers Plastic Corporation, 
North Wilbraham, Mass., has ex- 
tended the use of synthetics with 
the introduction of plastic mail- 
boxes in a variety of two-tone color 
schemes. The modernistic boxes 
are non-staining and non-rusting, 
according to the company, and their 
transparent lower section allows 
mail to be seen without opening 
the box. 


Aluminum-Base Paints 

New paints, incorporating an alu- 
minum pigment developed by Rey- 
nolds Metals Company, Louisville, 
Ky., have been introduced by sev- 
eral manufacturers who say the 
paints provide positive protection 
against mold and rot when applied 
to wood and other organic surfaces. 
The paints utilize a base of alumi- 
num particles, said to make them 
mold- and rot-repellent even when 
used on marine pilings, ships, boats 
and bath houses. 


Plastic Binding Machine 

One problem in the use of multi- 
colored plastic bindings for cata- 
logs, sales literature and the like 
is the substantial cost of heavy 
plastic binding equipment. Now, 
however, the General Binding Cor- 
poration, 816 W. Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago 14, has a portable binding 
machine which it says will greatly 
reduce the cost of applying plastic 
bindings. The machine is a_ table 
model and handles loose sheets 
of virtually any size. 


Water Pipe Tape 

That old home owner’s headache, 
“sweating” cold water pipes, may 
be more simply conquered with a 
pliable, cork-filled tape introduced 
by the J. W. Mortell Company, 
Kankakee, Ill. The new “NoDrip” 
tape winds spirally around pipes, 
requires no tools, adhesive or brads, 
and can be painted any color with 
cold water paint. 


Portable Hardness Tester 

The American Machine and Met- 
als Company has brought out a 
portable hardness-tester which sim- 
plifies the checking of heavy metal 
pieces that can’t he measured con- 


veniently with a bench-type teste 
The portable tester uses either dil 
mond or steel-ball indentors | 
make a saucer-like impressic¢ 
which is then checked against 

hardness scale. The machine haa 
dles material up to five inches i 
diameter, five inches thick, and 

made by American’s Riehle ‘Testim 
Machines Division, E. Moline, Ill... 


Smoke Indicator Alarm 

Low-cost smoke control is pre 
vided by a new photoelectric ind: 
cator alarm developed by De-Tee 
Tronic Laboratories, Inc., 1227 MN 
Clark Street, Chicago 10. Phote 
electric cells check the smoke der 
sity passing through the flue of 
boiler and signals when the densit: 
exceeds a predetermined level, thu 
insuring against imperfect combus 
tion or smoke output in excess ot 
local smoke ordinances. A 3-secone 
delaying action is provided to pre 
vent short puffs of smoke fron 
setting off false alarms. 


Fire Detector 

Another new mechanism, utiliz 
ing a similar photoelectric arrange 
ment to spot storage and warehous: 
fires that smoulder for some tim 
before setting off regular heat-ac 
tivated alarms, has been introducec 
by Walter Kidde and Company 
Inc., 675 Main Street, Belleville 
N. J. This device sucks samples o 
air into an analyzer tube, filters i 
to remove dust and dirt, ther 
passes the sample through a photo 
electric light beam. Since smok 
reduces the amount of light reach 
ing the photoelectric cells, i 
touches off the alarm irrespective oO 
the amount of heat generated b 
the smouldering fire. 


“Wireless Newspaper” 

A further step in the develop 
ment of “newspapers by radio” i 
marked by the introduction of ; 
“display” facsimile receiver for us 
in department stores, hotel lobbie 
and other public places. Developes 
by Stewart-Warner Corporation 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 
the new unit receives sound o 
facsimile programs of news, fea 
tures and advertising on a regula 
schedule. Facsimile “printing” af 
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jpears in a tamper-proof, unattended | * 
cabinet to be sold or leased by 
{transmitting stations or publishers. 


\Flexible Fish Tape 

| Ideal Industries, Inc., 1813 Park 
jAvenue, Sycamore, IIl., has intro- 
(duced a new fish tape, called “Coil- 
\Flex,” which the company says can 
ibe easily pushed or pulled through 
jany conduit bends allowed by the 
electrical code. Since the surface is 
rounded, the tape can be used in 
all types of conduit, including alu- 
minum, without catching or snag- 
ging. “Coil-Flex” can be rolled into 
a 10-inch diameter circle. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(eontinued from pape 8) There’s one sure way to get out from under a flood 
Cleveland area. They are Wash- of purchase orders. Smart buyers look in the RED 
ington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays, BOOK. It lists local suppliers, dealers, wholesalers 


election day, Good Friday, d Rae 3 
Beenklin Ae Ry Hinhday, ae and manufacturers. And the listings often include 


helpful detailed information about the products or 
e Penicillin Price Down — Penicillin 


users can now get eight vials of the 
“wonder drug” for the price they it’s your most complete, most up-to-date guide to 
paid in 1945 for one vial, accord- 
ing to Schenley Laboratories, Inc., 
which adds that increasing efficiency 
in mass production of the antibio- i Bare 
tic has made posible 22 price re- Quick fill-in 


ee aa ae became When you forget the firm’s name but 
genera Ve avaliable. 


services you want. Use the RED BOOK regularly — 


Chicago’s business. 


remember the address: Turn to the classi- 
fication in the RED BOOK . . . run down 
the list ‘til you spot the. familiar address 


e The Hard Truth — At last, the 
Monsanto Chemical Company has 


let the cat out of the bag: the . . . and there’s the name and telephone 
sweetness of a kiss is due, at least number. 

in some small part, to modern 

chemistry. The reason is the use RED BOOK 

of powdered saccharin, a powerful The Chicago’s Classified Telephone Directory 
sweetening agent, in most lipsticks. TELLS YOU WHERE-TO-BUY-IT! 
Monsanto adds that only a small 

dose, perhaps only 1/200 of a gram OUTSIDE CHICAGO LOOK IN THE YELLOW PAGES 


— is used in each lipstick, but even 
this much is enough to put a sugary 
sweetness into the osculatory greet- 


ing. 


9 
Famous For LOBSTER and SEAFOOD 
Allgauer S Direct From the Seashore 
NUFER CHOICE STEAKS, CHICKEN, CHOPS 
R es t auran t Private Dining Rooms for 


Parties, Banquets, etc. 


e Disgruntled Car Owner — The 
California Superior Court has held 
that a dissatisfied car owner may 


{O01 lastering a car ; 
ening ih cad ie . The North Side’s OPEN From NOON TLL | AM. 
; : ° EVERY DAY : 
manufacturer and parking it near most beautiful 


a dealer’s display room. The court Dining place 
held that the purpose of the car 
owner was not purely altruistic but 


was intended to curtail the busi- LY Sta 

ness of the dealer “with the notion” iS 6666 N. RIDGE AVE. 
that, as a result, the dealer would IY daa r cetstonai bias 

be forced to buy the car from its Mey aM. 225839 Ample Parking Space 


owner. 
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SAVE 50% 


Don’t Fuss 


with antiquated and expen- 
sive rigid - post loose leaf 
binders. 


Over 200,000 in use 


Get the Casey double - duty 
flexible Spring Post Self- 
Binders 


In all sizes 


The CASEY FILING Co. 


82 W. Washington St. 
FRa. 2-4875 


Serving Chicago business firms 


for over 40 years 


REDUCE COST OF HANDLING 
MAIL, PACKAGES AND ELIMI- 
NATE POSTAGE WASTE WITH 


TRINER SCALES 


(The Postoffice Scales) 


ENVELOPE OPENERS 


(Hand and Electric) 


ENVELOPE SEALERS 
IDEAL CLIP-A-TAPE 
(Moistener and Dispenser) 
Write for Folder 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 
— Exclusive Distributors — 
325 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO 10 
Tel. SUperior 7-2278 


SEE CHICAGO 


Parks, boulevards, points of interest 


25 mi—1% hr. tour............ $1.50 
50 mi— 3 hr. tour............ $2.50 
So. Shore Tour 10:30, 1:30 & 4:30 
No. Shore Tour 12:00 & 3:00 
Grand Tour—10:30 - 12:00 - 1:30 


NIGHT LIFE & CHINATOWN TOUR 
2 hr. & 15 min. $1.30 
BUS LEAVES 8 p.m. 


State & Quincy and State & Randolph 


O-aA>FT0O4C>p 


FREE PICK UP IN LOOP 
Special tours and prices for groups 
—information Phone HArrison 7-8847 
CHICAGO SIGHT SEEING CO. 
Starting Point — State St. & Quincy 
(220 South) 


All Prices Plus Federal Tax 


As Capital Expenditures Go So Goes Prosperity 


(Continued from page 24) 


havoc with expenditures for new 
plant and equipment. That means 
raising havoc with that key part 
of our economy engaged in  pro- 
ducing capital equipment, and thus 
producing general prosperity or 
the lack of it. 

How has business managed to 
get itself so dependent upon profits 
for money to buy new equipment? 
Why can’t it go out and raise money 
to buy such things? ‘That 1s a 
long and involved story. Honest 
people are sharply disagreed about 
key parts of it. It is possible, how- 
ever, to cut through to somewhere 
near the heart of the story by 
citing a couple of what I believe 
are undisputed facts. At present 
stock market prices, you can buy 
the steel producing capacity of the 
United States at less than 25 cents 
on the dollar of what it would 
cost to reproduce it. You can 
buy many railroads at a’ similar 
fraction of what it would cost to 
reproduce them. The stock market 
values the facilities of the petro- 
leum refining industry at less than 
three-fourths of the cost of re- 
producing it. The common stocks 
of scores of well established Amer- 
ican corporations are being sold on 
the New York stock exchange today 
at only five times their 1948 earn- 
ings. And you can buy the shares 
of at least 20 companies at three 
times their earnings of last year. 


Stock Selling Impractical 


Under such circumstances great 
industries of the sort I have men- 
tioned obviously cannot raise money 
by selling stock at any other than 
ruinous prices. ‘They usually still 
have some capacity to go into debt. 
But that is also one well worn 
route to bankruptcy. So they look 
primarily to profits for money with 
which to buy new plant and equip- 
ment. 

It is argued that if the corpo- 
rations would pay out a_ larger 
share of their profits in dividends 
the prices of their stock would go 
up and their whole credit position 
would be improved. There is ob- 
viously something in this line of 
argument. A claim to a big divi- 
dend is worth more than a claim 
to a small one. However, there 
is not enough in the argument. 
Such scant evidence as is available 


be a 


COMMERC 


indicates that shares of industria: 
companies that have followed 
generous dividend policy haven’) 
fared a great deal better in thi 
stock market than those which havw 
not. And some companies which 
have paid out as much as three 
fourths of their profits in divi’ 
dends have still seen their stock 
selling for five or six times its 


earnings. Under such — circum 
stances it is the part of prudena 
corporate management to guard 


profits closely. 


Tax Havoc 


I hope that I have demonstrate 
that taking $3,000,000,000 more 1 
taxes from corporate profits can 
raise havoc with the badly needed: 
expenditures for new plant and: 
equipment. That in turn can 
raise havoc with business in general. 
It also can jeopardize the national. 
security in a world where our very} 
survival depends upon _ keeping: 
ahead in the struggle for indus-: 
trial supremacy. 

You may, however, be inclined! 
to take the comfortable view that. 
the President is not likely to get 
much of anywhere. You may ac- 
cept the widespread opinion that 
the Truman legislative program is 
generally washed up. 

If you do, I think you will make 
a great mistake, and one which 
would be grossly neglectful of your 
special custodianship of business 
and industry. One reason is that 
unless the federal government is 
going to engage in an utterly reck- 
less course of deficit financing dur- 
ing a period of high employment, 
it is more than likely to be faced 
with the necessity of raising more 
money through taxes. 

The other reason is that we have 
teached a point in this country 
where there are two methods of 
taxation which far outstrip all 
others in political popularity. One 
is to raise individual income tax 
rates in the upper brackets, known 
vulgarly as socking the rich. The 
other is to tax profits, which are 
quite commonly regarded as some- 
thing the boss receives for sitting 
around with his feet on the desk 
until they roll in. 

Hence, even though they may 
escape further taxation in the im- 
mediate future, profits will obvi- 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 
you write at once on your 
letterhead or mail the 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
| Diversified 


' Source of Supply. 
/ If you come to Chicago to buy 
/ or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 
Act at once. The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 
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Buyers Guide Division 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry | 
One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Please send me free of charge a copy of the 
Buyers Guide and Industrial Directory of Chicago. 


NAME 
BLUR Mee ee ee ee 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


TITLE 
Do You Come To Chicago to Buy? Yes No 
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=A ager ously remain a prime target for 
| 1949 further taxation unless the polii 
_ 1869 ical popularity of taxing them j 
reduced. I haven't the slightee: 
| interest in defending profits or ano 
iT TTT | particular level of profits as such! 
| : atl I am interested in profits in termi 
ae of what they do to make the econr 
as omy operate successfully. Thei 
3 : NSDIN GC role includes the provision of ; 
JACOB PRESS’ SO : great deal of badly needed indus: 
trial plant and equipment, and ; 
HYDRAULIC HOISTS lot of jobs. Charles Roos, a skillec 
STEEL DUMP BODIES and careful business analyst, esti: 
mated in January when the con 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES porate profit tax increase was pro‘ 
WOOD & STEEL PANEL posed by the President that 11 
passed by Congress it “would take 
AND STAKE BODIES jobs from about 2,000,000 people’: 
ing d dit f 
»y cutting down expenditures fo» 
RAIL DETECTOR CAR BODIES new plants and equipment. 
INFRA-RED PAINTING—LETTERING—REPAIRS wits Gate 
STEEL FABRICATION Well, is there anything that cam 
be done to improve the drab out 
250 TON HYDRAULIC PRESS BRAKE look for capital equipment? J 
SHEAR CAPACITY 12” x 12’ - 0” think there is. But I am also sure 
that getting anything effective done 
i) is going to be an extremely tough 
501 W. 33rd St. Chicago 16, III. es Re 

As I sense the situation in our 
eA v= Bl BOulevard 8-6182 —— country the great mass of the peo- 


ple have a feeling that a relatively 
small crowd of “fat cats” is getting 
all the best of it, and that the 
government should divvy things up 

Y much more evenly. ‘This feeling 
H R EB is fostered by a lot of exciting 
advertising about glamorous things 
and places reserved for big busi- 
Since 1912 ness executives and the rich. So 
far as I can tell what is princi 
pally reserved for the business ex- 
ecutive these days is a fine col- 
Rendering guaranteed performance by Reg- lection of stomach ulcers and an 
early grave. But so long as there 
is the mass feeling of jealousy 
which I sense, it will be extremely 
difficult to handle a problem such 
as that of capital investment in- 
telligently. And in an extremely 


MOTORS (AIl Sizes New and Rebuilt) complicated society such as ours 
has become it is a rather easy feel- 
CONTROLLERS ’ REPAIRS ~— e PARTS 


ing to keep stirred up. 

WINDING e WIRING When it comes to the facts about 
capital investment, as opposed to 
the mythology, one of the most 
important facts is that we have 


HYRE ELECTRIC C had a revolution in income dis- 
OMPANY tribution during recent years. It 
has put millions of farmers and 

2320 OGDEN AVE. P 
CHICAGO 8 industrial workers in a_ financial 
CHesapeake 3-6100 position to make a direct invest: 


ment in American industry. Many 
of them also have the inclination 


istered engineers, good service and quality 


workmanship, to industry. 


~& 
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to take the necessary risk. That 
is demonstrated by the tremendous 
business done in betting at the 
race tracks, the bingo games — 
which I find are frequently spon- 
sored by churches — and the num- 
bers players. 

_As a student, in contrast to a 
practitioner, I recently studied the 
flow of activity at the parimutual 
betting booths at the race tracks 
and that on the New York Stock 
Exchange. I made the startling 
discovery that between 1929 and 
1946 parimutual betting at the 
Same race tracks had increased by 
2,400 per cent, and amounted to 
over $2,000,000,000 in 1946. Over 
the same period activity on the 
stock exchange had decreased by 
67 per cent. 

This study prompted me to sug- 
gest that if we are going to solve 
this problem of capital equipment 
on satisfactory terms, the security 
salesmen must devise a sort of $2 
window where you can place a bet 
on your favorite industry. At any 
rate something of the sort must 
be created if we are going to have 
a good chance to solve the prob- 
Tem of capital equipment - satis- 
factorily. 


Education Needed 


Another much more important, 
and more difficult thing to do is 
to create some popular understand- 
ing of the economics of capital in- 
vestment. For example, the New 
Deal obviously won the hearts of 
most of the American people, per- 
thaps primarily, by promises (I be- 
lieve sincere promises) to provide 
greater and more general social and 
economic welfare. However, the 
New Deal never even made a cred- 
itable start toward getting the pro- 
duction necessary to fulfill those 
promises over any length of time. 
It took a world war to get things 
‘moving. Why? The answer, I am 
sure, is that the New Deal never 
grasped the crucial role of the cap- 
ital goods industries. It concen- 
trated on consumer purchasing 
power and neglected the capital 
goods industries. 

If you go to Washington you 
will find that the set of ideas 
which made a great political suc 
cess and a great economic flop of 
the New Deal still strongly per- 
sists. Along with it you will find 
‘another idea which, if anything, 
seems to me even better calculated 


to raise havoc with capital invest- 
ment and hence with the progress, 
prosperity and even the safety of 
the nation. 

That idea is that if it develops 
you need more investment in in- 
dustrial plant and equipment, in- 
vestment by the federal govern- 
ment is just as good as private 
investment. Put another way, the 
idea is that a dollar of investment 
is a dollar of investment regard- 
less of where it comes from. It 
is this 1dea which, so far as I can 
tell, makes many people think that 
a measure such as the Spence Bill, 
which authorizes the government 
to build plants and equipment in 
any industry where more capacity 
is needed, is a good type of insur- 
ance that we will have enough 
plant and equipment. 
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I am sure, however, that the 
fact is it would be hard to think 
of a better way to put a blight 
on private investment in new plant 
and equipment for industry gener- 
ally than to get the federal gov- 
ernment working down the same 
street. Such an arrangement would, 
I am sure, frighten so much pri 
vate investment out of the field 
that the federal government could 
not replace it without socializing 
large chunks of American indus- 
try and creating a great deal of 
economic confusion and distress in 
the process. 

Personally I am extremely anx- 
ious not to see this happen. I 
doubt that this is because of any 
selfish material motives. My finan- 
cial stake in our more or less cap- 
italistic system is quite small. I 
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CUTTING OILS 
(Soluble, Sulphurized & Chlorinated) 
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am confident that I would hav 
wit enough to get along we 
enough in economic terms In 
socialistic set-up. Every time ther 
has been a national crisis in m 
adult life (there have been quit 
a few) I have found myself work 
ing for the government. I havy 
never had any complaint about th 
wages. 

Why I don’t want to see. th 
government take over large chunk 
of industry is that I am confiden 
that it would take over large 
chunks of my personal freedont 
with them. Perhaps the British 
can socialize their industry anc 
keep Britain as a place where ona 
says whatever one pleases about 
anything. I doubt it. But I am 
completely confident that we can1 
not concentrate control of indus: 
try in Washington and keep oun 
personal freedom anywhere near 
intact. ‘That is not a purely theo: 
retical view. It is based upom 
quite a lot of close up observation 
of the power-hungry people who 
are attracted to Washington. Many 
of them are also willing to be com 
pletely ruthless in the use of any 
power they can grab. 


Avoid Power Concentration 


I want to keep too much power 
away from them, just as I want 
to keep too* much power from 
being concentrated in any single 
corporation or union. It is poison 
for all of us, including the people 
who get the power. To my mind 
Lord Acton proclaimed a profound 
truth about the human race when 
he observed that “all power tends 
to corrupt, absolute power corrupts 
absolutely.” 

I have talked mostly about such 
mundane matters as plant, equip- 
ment and profits and taxes. I 
don’t apologize. They are very 
important. But what is vastly 
more important is our freedom and 
dignity as human beings. And 
that, as I see it, is very much at 
stake in our handling of this prob- 
lem of capital investment. If we, 
I should say you, handle it wisely, 
you have at least a chance of pass- 
ing on to your children fairly well 
intact what is by all odds their 
greatest heritage, their personal 
freedom. If you bungle the prob- 
lem, your children may still be 
fat but I don’t think they will 
be free. So please make a mighty 
effort not to have it bungled. 
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BOXING AND CRATING 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 


Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 
Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEeley 3-0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 
74th & S. Ashland Ave. 


HEmlock 4-4400 Chicago 36, Ill. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HARGRAVES SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
day and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, 2, Illinois. Telephone CEntral 
6-1500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
Florida; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Méis- 
souri; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 


California. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
APPARATUS - LIGHTING 


complete catalogue and 
literature on request 


Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 
Phone State 2-4930 
20 North Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


EXPORT SERVICE 


pa 
LATIN AMERICAN EXPORT SERVICE, designs, 
specifications, purchase of machinery and _ super- 
vision of construction for cement, industrial and 
power plants and substations. 222 E. Chestnut St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


EXTERMINATORS 


DElaware 7-3932 


EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 


FUMIGATING 
Chicago License No. 1 


ESTICIDE C0.356 Nw. STATE srt. 
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FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


“Since 1870“ 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 


165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo. 1 RAndolph 6-1760 


GEARS 


Since 188 § wakers oF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR ano GEAR REDUCER: 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


: PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GIFTS 


LIQUORS AND WINES 


We offer for your convenience: 
Complete stocks at lowest prices. 
Free delivery throughout Illinois. 

Party and Convention Departments. 

Charge account facilities 

Convenient Down Town Stores: 


211 W. Madison * 78 E. Jackson 
Board of Trade Lobby 
ALL PHONES: RAndolph 6-9650. 


OTIS & LEE, INC. 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 
lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 
2-3694. 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Any Size Order Handled Promptly 


155 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


MACHINERY 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 

Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 

1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, III. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, Panels, 
ae ee Eoeteyed eae Chicago Name 

‘ate! (0%, 1 . Columbia Av., Chic 26, 
Ill. AMbassador 2-9447, mee, 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. Office 
Furniture Clearing House, 236 W. Lake St. DEar- 
born 2-3456 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piano Course 
(Class and Individual Instruction) 
Superior Piano Text Books 


and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 


(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 
Conservatories and Private Studios 
28 E. Jackson Blvd.—Chicago 4 


HArrison 7-0730 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 
J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. © 
Since 1907 


7 S. Dearborn St. ° 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


TIME CLOCKS 


TIME RECORDING DEVICES 


For Pay Roll and Job Cost Records. 


When Time Recording Is Your Problem, 
Remember 


J. H. WILSON company 


EST. 1908 
216 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-4025 


WATCHMEN 


Pedersen’s Protective Patrol 


24 Hours wap igs AUB Aire & Suburban 
ervice 
Uniformed watchmen—Day & Nights by the 
week or month—Special Sanitary Service 
with permanent jobs. 

Central Office—SAcramento 2-4108-——4109 
North Side Office—TUxedo 9-6670 
3242 W. Roosevelt Road Chicago 24 

For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS warehouses, te 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 


301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day ond Night—KEdzie 3-5250 


KEEP BUYING U. S. BONDS 
AND HOLD THEM 
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On his way home, Clancy stopped off 
at the post office to mail a letter to his 
fiance, but the three-slots, “City,” ‘‘Do- 
mestic’ and “Foreign” perplexed him. 

“Faith, and this is a fine problem,” he 


exclaimed. ““Maggie’s a domestic, she lives’ 


in the city, and she’s a foreigner. What 
beats me, is how I’m going to get this 
letter in three holes at wanst!” 


* * * 


A small boy showed up at the doctor’s 
office. He had a note from his mother. 
The note read: “Dear Doctor: Please, will 
you do something to Willie’s face. He’s 
had it for a long time and it’s spreading.” 

+ a * 

“Mother, are relative 
I have?” 

¢Yes, dear, 
closest.” 


you the nearest 


and your father is the 
* * * 


“It was the Atomic Theory class, and 


the instructor of the physics class wrote 


down an equation on the blackboard and 


Stated that a certain number of elec- 
trons were involved. From this he de- 
veloped an entire board of equations, 
winding up at the bottom with, “So 
you see we have five less equations 
than at the start. What became of 
them?” 

Not a sound from the class. Impera- 


tively the instructor asked again, ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, where are those electrons?” 

It was time for action and from a 
rear seat came a gruff command: ‘Don’t 
nobody leave this room.” 


* * * 


When a teacher 
containing the 
this reply: 

“People who drive over busy railroad 
crossings without looking, diadem sight 
quicker than those who stop, look and 
listen.” 


asked for a 
word 


sentence 


* * * 


An American woman visiting in Paris 
before the war went to a bureau which 
provided men as escorts. When informed 
that she could engage either a North- 
erner or Southerner, she asked the dif- 
ference, and was told that the South- 
erners were gallant and debonair, while 
the Northerners were smooth talkers and 
romantic. 


Well, then,” she said, “I'll take a 
Southerner from as far north as possi- 
bles; 


diadem, she got 


TOP 


7 
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“I’m sorry, madam,” said the attendant 


at the movie, “but you can’t take that 
dog into the theater.” 

“How absurd,” protested the woman. 
“What harm can pictures do a little dog 
like this?” 

* * * 
The teacher sent this note home to 


a young student’s father: “Your son dis- 
plays serious signs of astigmatism. I hope 
you will take steps to correct his diffi- 
culty.” 

Next morning the teacher got a note 
which read “Dear Teacher: I have 
walloped him good and you can wallop 
him some more. If that don’t help, let 
me know, and I'll beat the daylights out 
of him.” 


* * * 
When the owner of a_ timber 
sent out a camp crew of 50 
three women to cook for 
to the camp _ boss: 
“Don't give me 
what you are doing. Instead of 
plying words, just give a few 
each week and I can tell how 
getting along.” 
The next week he received this note: 
“2% of the men have married 331/3% 
of the women.” 


tract 
men with 
them, he said 


about 
multi- 
figures 
you are 


long reports 
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A London housemaid gave notice b 
cause she was going to be marrie 
But when the great day arrived, it w: 
found that her successor could not tak 
up her position for another fortnigh’ 
Her mistress asked her if she wouh 
not postpone the ceremony. 

“Change the date, change your fati 


ma’am,” the girl answered. “It’s lik 
flying in the face of Providence to altd 
wedding arrangements; but if ‘Erbe 


is agreeable, I don’t mind getting ma 
ried and then coming back for a for: 
night.” 

The young man was amenable to th 
arrangement, and half an hour afte 
the ceremony the bride was back at he 
usual duties. 

“And has your husband gone back t 
work, too, Mary?” asked her mistress. 

“Oh, no, ma’am,’” was the shocke 
reply. “’Erbert wouldn't work on a grea‘ 
day like this! ‘’Erbert’s gone to ’Asting 
on his honeymoon.” 


* * * 


“Jane, I wish you wouldn’t talk tha: 
way about my boy friend. VU admii 
Al hasn’t a job, has no money and na 
future, but there’s a reason for that.” 

“What’s the reason?” 

“He says he doesn’t want to be oblii 
gated to anyone!” 


* * * 
“Hey, what are you doing?” yellea 
the foreman. 
“Tm gust sharpening a_ pencil,’ an 


swered the bricklayer. 
“Well, don’t let anybody see you. 
That’s a carpenter’s job, you know.” 

* * * 

criminal 


An accused looked up at 


Lord Bacon, who as. chancellor, was 
trying his case. . 

“Your highness really ought to let 
me free. We're kin, you’ know, for 
my name’s Hogg and Hogg’s kin to 
Bacon.” 

Dryly Bacon replied, “Not until it’s 
hung!” 


“If my wife hints at a $50 increase for me, Mr. Crumpack, don’t take it seriously 
—she’d be tickled with just $25.” 


